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Notes of the Week 


E are glad to notice that the health of the 

Kaiser is improving. Although it is 

usual to depict the German Emperor as 

“the War Lord,” we believe that he is sincerely 

attached to peace, an attitude which we think does 

equal credit to his head and his heart. With the 

splendid Army and the formidable Navy which he has 

at his disposal, a man of unbalanced judgment would 

almost inevitably embark on adventures. The Kaiser 

has shown admirable restraint, and our own wish is 

that he may live long to control the destinies of 
Germany in the path of progress and peace. 








Students of George Meredith’s work will be interested 
in a valuable little article which appeared in last week’s 
Atheneum, entitled ‘‘Meredith’s First Published Poem,” 
by Mr. Buxton Forman. The poem alluded to is, of 
course, “‘ Chillianwallah,” but not many people know 
that it first saw the light in a manuscript magazine 
called The Monthly Observer, in April 1849, three 
months before it achieved print in Chambers’ Journal. 
It seems that the editor of this manuscript magazine 
was also the outspoken critic of the work submitted 
during his term of office, and he questioned the 
correctness of certain metaphors used by Meredith. 
After congratulations, he proceeds to cavil at the 
Phrase ‘‘I would fain be deaf and dumb,” remarking 
tather quaintly: ‘‘ We see no sufficient reason for 











this wish (which, by the way, does not sound very 
poetical) unless it be the all powerful one of Rhyme” ; 
and then pulls the poet up for writing of ‘“‘memory’s 


harp-strings'’—‘‘ Poetry should be truth, and we 
submit that memory is not remarkable for harp-strings.” 
This is drastic, if not particularly brilliant criticism ; 
the interesting thing to note, however, is that 
Meredith adopted his editor’s suggestions, and altered 
the poem considerably by its next appearance ! 


An irate correspondent of a daily paper pro- 
poses an ‘‘acting committee of London editors to 
‘sit upon’ each new phrase propounded in trade 
interests by illiterates who do business in engineering, 
and to decide what—if any—shall obtain recognition 
and attain in time entrée to dictionaries of the Eng- 
lish language.’”’ His wrath has been roused by the 
hybrid words that are gradually assuming a right to 
the dignity of the dictionary—such as ‘“‘ aviator,” the 
ugly and clumsy “automobile,” and other terms of a 
similar kind. We have seen many worse suggestions, 
although we hardly think that “ aerobat”’ and “ aero- 
batic’’—despite the authority of the “Clouds” of 
Aristophanes—are happy words to denote an air 
journey; nor do “volation” for flying and ‘“‘ volita- 
tion”’ for hovering appeal to us. The fact is that 
journalists of late years seem to have a rooted objection 
to using the obvious English compound, such as 
“‘airman’’—why we know not, since ‘“‘ steamboat,” 
“boatman,” “ bargeman,” ‘‘ lock-keeper,” ‘‘ boat- 
house,” “‘ bell-rope,’”” and hundreds of other doubled 
good English words are in constant use; therefore we 
find such monstrosities as ‘‘ cinema-theatre,” ‘‘ cinema- 
de-luxe,” and ‘‘kinemacolour”’ affronting our eyes— 
and worse, perverting the English of the crowd—in 
almost every town. ‘“‘ Picture-palace”’ is not bad; but 
the man who first used ‘‘cinema-theatre” ought to 
be thrown to the lions. 


It was with something of a shock that we read, on 
Saturday last, in the correspondence columns of a 
paper whose prevailing hue is sea-green, a lengthy 
letter upon ‘‘ London Street Grievances,” the main 
portion of which was devoted to a complaint about 
“the dust nuisance.” As every grain of dust has 
been promptly held down and pinioned by a bulky 
raindrop during many wet, weary weeks, and not the 
tiniest whirl or eddy of dust has been seen in the 
streets or lanes, this protest seems, to say the least, 
irrelevant. ‘“‘ One sees,” says the writer, ‘‘ regular 
drifts of it lying on the Whitehall pavement, left to 
remain there all day long, to be caught up every now 
and then by the wind, and whisked, with straws, dead 
leaves, and dirty pieces of paper, into the eyes, noses, 
and mouths of passengers.” Can the letter be a relic 
from last summer? For the sake of a few warm weeks 
we would willingly take the risk of two straws, four 
dead leaves, and one dirty piece of paper affronting us 
daily during the next month. The whole paragraph 
is a puzzle; still, correspondence pages must be filled— 
and it is, after all, the “‘ silly season.” 
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Becalmed 


BROOD not on present sadness, lest it grow 
Too huge for future joy to overturn. 
Th’ event thou could’st not change. 

learn 

The steadfast mind that is not prey to woe. 

Whither it lists Love’s freshening wind will blow ; 
Soon, soon perhaps, its laughing gusts will churn 
The waters of indifference that discern 

Naught save the cold moon bidding ebb and flow; 

And like an eagle watching half afraid 
The home-returning of its nursling fledged, 

Thou shalt behold the ship, so long delayed, 

With all its freight wherein thy hopes lie pledged, 

Ride, when the sun turns to a ball of fire, 

Into the Haven of thy Heart’s Desire. 


Max PLOWMAN. 


Then swiftly 





A Job—and its Consequences 


ORD HALDANE, eminent in the Courts of Chan- 
cery, was rather a comic person at the War 
Office. After infinite labour—abhorrent to Mr. Lloyd 
George—he evolved a singularly inept system of mili- 
tary service, which has made us the laughing-stock of 
the world, and which has damaged our diplomatic in- 
fluence almost beyond repair. As the author of the 
Gilbertian idea of a volunteer artillery, he should cer- 
tainly be awarded a leather medal. 


Notwithstanding his unbounded belief in himself as 
a man of war, Lord Haldane has always cast a famished 
eye on the Woolsack. When his friend Mr. Neil Prim- 
rose, in his favourite character of an incorrigible nin- 
compoop, directed his polished pebbles against the 
man—Lord Loreburn—who had by long and mistaken 
service given this foolish person the opportunity of 
sitting on the Government benches, Lord Haldane is 
believed to have chuckled. 


Mr. Asquith, whose speciality is strategic advance 
to the rear, at once saw his opportunity. Lord Lore- 
burn with all his Radical faults had not the saving 
grace of dishonesty. The Radical party attach no im- 
portance to anything else; the corollary was obvious. 
Lord Loreburn had to go, and some one had to reign 
in his stead. 


Mr. Lloyd George would have liked Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, whose oleaginous qualities might have been use- 
ful to explain away a recrudescence of Limehouse, to 
have been Lord Chancellor. Mr. Asquith was in a 
painful predicament. The War Office must be de- 


livered from the control of a Chancery lawyer, whose 
idea of an Imperial army was perhaps conceived when he 
was a private in the “ Devil’s Own.” At all events, the 


one and only ministerial friend was in high office. 
Therefore, Lord Haldane must grace the Woolsack, and 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, to obviate the probability of Welsh 
bad language, must be admitted to the Cabinet. 


The curtain rises, Lord Haldane discovered seated 
quite comfortably on the Woolsack. First effort: 
Appointment to the Derbyshire County Bench of Mr. 
Tom Parker, greengrocer and Unionist. Wrath of Mr. 
Neil Primrose, the Woolsack-maker. Mr. Asquith on 
the telephone; precipitate flight of the ex-Army ex- 
pert. Unionist dealer in garden produce ousted, and 
a good, or partially good, Liberal appointed im his 
stead. 


The partially good Liberal in an interview is re- 
ported to have said, “My name has been put forward 
three or four times for the Commission of the Peace, 
and Sir H. H. Raphael knows all about it.” We never 
heard of this foreign gentleman before, but on reference 
to Debrett’s House of Commons, we find that he is 
positively a first Baronet and member for the Southern 
Division of Derbyshire, where we are glad to see he 
was defeated in October, 1900, an experience which we 
hope will be shortly repeated. 


This gentleman—some of these people like to be 
called noblemen—was a member of the House of 
Commons when the King issued a Commission to in- 
quire into the method of the selection of Justices of the 
Peace, and he was a member of the House of Commons 
when the Report of the Commission was laid on the 
table of the House in 1910. If this gentleman wishes 
to be anything more than ornamental it would well be- 
come him as a county member to make himself 
acquainted with the Report of the Royal Commission 
as a whole, and not to select those portions of the recom- 
mendations which appeal to his temperament. 


Speaking generally we in the first place express the 
opinion that the evils now existing in the system of 
selecting Justices of the Peace can, to a great extent, 
be remedied by removing political opinions and poli- 
tical action from the influences affecting such selection. 


And again in the report :— 


The selection should be controlled and guided by 
considerations which will secure that the office shall 
be filled by men of sufficient ability, of impartial judg- 
ment and of high character. 


What says Mr. Parker of Woodville as reported in the 
Daily News? 


I base my claim for the distinction, not upon the 
amount I pay in rates, but on the service I have 
rendered to public life and the Liberal Party, though 
I would rather not introduce the political question. 


Sir H. H. Raphael, Mr. Asquith and Lord Haldane 
“know all about it,” and we hope the public will © know 
all about it,” too. 





Kaiser would not care to attack a country where his 
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Richard Jeffries 


ICHARD JEFFRIES died at Brighton, twenty- 
five years ago this month, and some twelve years 
earlier his first nature essays were published in the 
Pall Mall Gazette. “No man is appreciated until after 
his death.” This period, however, should be long 
enough to establish a reputation, and it is a convenient 
standpoint whence to look back. 

The cult of nature has had a wonderful development 
since the time of Jeffries. The study of wild nature, 
the love of nature, the worship even of nature, has 
spread marvellously among the people. The number of 
books written on the subject during the last 
fifteen years, to say nothing of a fine and continuous 
crop of articles in the Press, is startling. Of course, 
Jeffries is not responsible for all this; some impulse 
must have come from Science and the Darwin school ; 
still, his influence must have been great, especially on 
the literary side. We have, moreover, to bear in mind 
that the English are essentially a nature-loving people. 
Foreigners have doubted whether we care for music 
or pictures at all. That we have as a nation a greater 
love and appreciation of natural beauties than any other 
in Europe is beyond dispute ; even fox-hunting has been 
adduced in proof of this! There is undoubtedly a very 
genuine interest in nature among all classes—an interest 
more active since the study has become a part of 
school curricula. 

The influence of Jeffries is largely an underground 
influence ; he can hardly be called a much-read author, 
although his books have had a steady sale. He appeals, 
in fact, to a limited and select audience. The early 
poets of the nineteenth century, particularly Words- 
worth, and, later, Tennyson, did much to educate the 
popular mind to a more loving attitude towards nature. 
Jeffries was as true to earth as Wordsworth. Tenny- 
son’s landscapes are too intellectual; Shelley's too 
exotic. These were nature-poets ; their attitude towards 
nature was secondary. Jeffries was a poet-naturalist ; 
his attitude towards nature was primary and practical. 

Like Wordsworth, he was a child of the woods and 
hills. Many an old-fashioned naturalist has been edu- 
cated in this university. It was the school of Wilson, 
the botanist of the Dales; of Gilbert White of Sel- 
borne ; of old Dr. Couch of Polperro. These naturalists 
were born of the gun or the plough. They were fisher- 
men, sportsmen, or “amateur poachers ”—not “ under- 
grads.” They loved the crack of the rifle ; they studied 
their craft, observed times and seasons, haunts and 
habits of wild creatures, so that no shot might be in 
vain. But the day came, as Jeffries records it, when 
the hand cunning to kill paused on the trigger, and the 
keen eye watched. The love of life conquered the love 
of sport—the naturalist was made. The wilds wrapt 
him in a trance; nature gave up her secrets. The 
young Nimrod was transformed into a Hiawatha. 

Jeffries was a subjective writer; his matter is drawn 
entirely from his own personal experience. He inter- 
prets this matter entirely through his own feelings. 
Directly he gets beyond himself he is lost; he cannot 





deal with information gained at second-hand. The 
fields, the woods, and the downs he knew, the country 
people who lived with or around him, and himself— 
these are what he weaves into books mystic and 
wonderful. Besant in his “Eulogy” has successfully 
disposed of Jeffries as a novelist. No doubt he is right 
in the main, although possibly a little hard on Jeffries. 
The criticism amounts to this: the earlier stories are 
too dreadful to talk about; the later—well! the plot 
is weak or absent, and the books have a nasty habit of 
leaving off in the midst of it. They are full of moralis- 
ings, and, besides, wander off into vague points of once- 
current politics. Obviously to the novel-reader they are 
unendurable. 

But the point about Jeffries is this. We cannot get a 
right perspective by reading one book. We cannot 
know or understand Jeffries’ land by taking one walk 
from Swindon. He reveals himself gradually, and, 
indeed, never finishes revealing himself. One book 
helps and interprets another as the books of no other 
writer do. We speedily forget that Jeffries’ so-called 
stories are stories at all; he is merely introducing us 
to people he knew. If he had had bettter health and 
more time, he would have made us still better acquainted 
with them. Felix is Bevis grown up. Felise is but 
another and fuller Amaryllis, and each is a girl-Bevis. 
The other people in his books are the people of his 
“old village”; we find them in the “novels,” in the 
agricultural sketches, and in the nature essays, drawn 
in all the lights and side-lights of country life. He did 
not write many books, but rather one in many parts. 

Similarly with landscapes. Jeffries could not limn 
tropical islands that he had never seen; but Coate 
Reservoir, the “old village,” Burderop Estate, Lidding- 
ton Hill, and the grand moors he painted with such 
fidelity and minuteness of detail that he who wanders 
into Jeffries’ land needs no guide. Everything, to the 
turn in the road, the high wall of the old farm, its 
orchard, the wayside trees, the willowed brook, the 
Swindon footpath, and the old stile where the women 
gossip are all fixed on the reader’s mental retina almost 
as if he had seen them. And so a seemingly common- 
place village landscape becomes of supreme interest ; 
we have memories there—not our own, but Jeffries’, 
which we have made our own. We look in summer 
along one of those common hedgerows; try to see in it 
something of what he saw—and lo! an hour has gone. 


In Jeffries’ writings, however, there is much more than 
mere fidelity. He is an artist and a mystic; he speaks 
of people we feel to be real, yet unreal. He reveals them 
to us as a medium might reveal the beings of another 
world. His mystic ideals and his own yearnings after 
them form the atmosphere in which these works of his 
were written. His people, too, are like the family of 
the Concord pines that Thoreau speaks of; the wind 
blows through them; the sunbeams shine through their 
homesteads. Felise and Bevis are children of summer 
and the sun. They move through a scenic panorama 
that is natural, yet at the same time subtly idealised. 
So faithful is it to the ordinary houses, hills, and hedge- 
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rows of Wiltshire that they can be recognised at a 
glance, yet this historian of the hedgerow sees symbols 
of things unspeakable and a volume of things unutter- 
able in the corner of a common meadow. 

The reading of Jeffries is constructive. One must 
read him as a whole. His physical world must be 
built up in the reader’s imagination; then the latter 
must raise over it as an atmosphere something of 
Jeffries’ ideals and something of his feeling-states. It 
is only by some process of this sort that these glorious 
books become suffused with living beauty. And because 
this necessary mental effort is so often lacking, Jeffries 
will always appeal only to the limited class of real 
readers. From the earliest story to the latest essay, 
the books show the struggling of a great soul to utter 
the unutterable. Those long trances among the hills 
had filled him with thoughts too long and too deep for 
mortal pen ever to express. “ The Story of My Heart ” 
seems the effort of a dumb man who has learnt some 
great secret, and strives even in agony to say it, but in 
vain. The pity of it all, and the wonder of it all, is the 
pain, disease, and distress out of which these summer- 
songs were wrung. Ten short years of continued agony 
and anxiety left us the legacy of these books. 
We go to Jeffries’ land for inspiration, but it is 
largely to learn the truth of his mystic philosophy. “ The 
brook is dead, for when man goes nature ends. I dare 
say there is water there still, but it is not the brook; 
the brook is gone, like John Brown’s soul.” 


W. A. R. 


Letters and Life 


HERE are two men whose example is responsible 

for a vast amount of wasted effort—Flaubert and 
Stevenson. Young writers are obsessed by the example 
of Stevenson and his notebooks—his playing of “the 
sedulous ape” to Hazlitt, Lamb, Wordsworth, and Sir 


Thomas Browne. They remember the agony of effort 
with which Flaubert’s few books were wrung out of 
him. In their mutual admiration societies they ex- 
change recipes for making short stories out of nothing, 
and, when a neophyte presents himself, having written 
one or two lively tales by the light of nature, they tell 
him to put himself to school with Maupassant. If his 
native impulse is sufficiently vigorous, this will do him 
no harm. But not unfrequently a talent that might 
have developed happily on its own lines becomes 
cramped and twisted, or the spontaneity is killed out of 
it, by too docile imitation of a literary model, or exces- 
sive conscientiousness as regards the minutiz of the 
literary craft. While as for the crew who mistake 
aspiration for inspiration, they will go on all their lives 
without discovering that when the divine spark is absent 
all Maupassant’s care in construction, all Flaubert’s 
agonised search for Ze mot juste, will not bestow it. No 
doubt it is form that gives immortality to a work of art ; 
but the form is not imposed arbitrarily on the matter ; 
it is linked with it by a vital necessity. The only form 





that counts is inevitable form—form conditioned by the 
vital energy of the shaping thought. 

There is no doubt that many literary aspirants are 
handicapped by a lack of that knowledge of the ele- 
mentary principles of grammar and logic which ought 
to be given—but is not—to children at school. Grammar 
has been dropped from the curriculum of modern schools, 
but little boys are taught to write “ compositions” in de- 
testable journalese, and youths are urged to attend de- 
bating societies that they may acquire the pretentious 
fluency so necessary to impose on the crowd of the 
quarter-educated. They would be better employed in 
mastering the simple rules that govern the construction 
of sentences, and learning to express their thoughts 
logically and concisely. Beyond that, one is rather of 
the opinion that George Sand held in her correspon- 
dence with Flaubert. This woman, with whom, as 
Sainte-Beuve says, style was “a natural gift,” who wrote 
limpidly and harmoniously without effort and without 
rest, scarcely understood the plaints which her “ Bene- 
dictine,” as she called him, addressed to her from his 
retreat at Croisset :— 


You do not know what it is to remain a whole day 
with your head in your hands, squeezing your unfor- 
tunate brain to find a word. Your ideas flow amply, 
incessantly, like a river; mine are a slender trickle of 
water. ... Ah, je les aurai connues, les affres du 
style. 


To this she replies : — 


As to style, I set less store by it than you. The 
wind plays in my old harp as it pleases; it has its 
high notes and its low notes, its full tones and its 
falterings. . I can find nothing in myself; it is 
‘* the other ’’ who sings in his own way—ill or well. 
Let the wind play a little in your chords. 


According to Stevenson, the art and mystery of writ- 
ing consists in this—to say what one has to say 
“clearly, engagingly, and forcibly” and without a super- 
fluous word. Has the magician given away his secret? 
He is only like Macbeth’s witches, who 


Keep the word of promise to the ear, 
To break it to the sense. 


In the days before aeroplanes it is said that a man who 
wished to acquire the art of flying was told to “Get a 
pair of wings and practise.” It is much the same thing 
to tell a man who wishes to succeed as a writer that he 
has only to write “engagingly and forcibly.” One can- 
not acquire power and charm; a writer has them or has 
them not, just as he is born with black or blue eyes. In 
the long run it is a matter of the quality of his life. 
There is nothing that tells more with the public and 
less with the critics than the mass and momentum of a 
writer's personality. Read, for instance, contemporary 
criticisms on Balzac or on Dickens. How the critics 
reproached Balzac for his melodrama and his sham 
metaphysics. How they cast up against Dickens his 
lachrymose sentiment and his violent caricature, his 
pettiness and unfairness and want of culture. It was 
all true; the critics were perfectly right. But we see 
now—we who stand further off from these great men— 
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that, “with all their imperfections on their heads,” they 
rise above the dead level of their times like mountains 
from the plain. The popular mind with its instinct for 
force hailed them while the critics were criticising. Now 
even the critics have come to recognise the fait accom- 
pli. Sainte-Beuve said of Balzac that “his personality, 
his whole organisation entered into his books and re- 
vealed itself in them; he wrote them not merely with 
his intellect, but with his blood and muscles.” It is by 
this fierce vital energy that they appeal to readers to- 
day, when the works of more delicate and careful artists 
are gathering dust upon the shelves. 

Sometimes the life-force impresses more by ardour 
than by volume. It is a thin keen flame, like the genius 
of Stevenson. “For fourteen years (he wrote) I have 
not had a day’s real health; I have waked sick and 
gone to bed weary, and I have done my work un- 
flinchingly. I have written in bed and out of it, written 
in hemorrhages, written in sickness, written torn by 
coughing, written when my head swam for weakness, 
and for so long it seems to me that I have won my 
wager and recovered my glove.” His life was a chival- 
rous adventure, and therefore it is that in his books we 
always seem to hear the solitary trumpet ringing down 
the lists, as the Disinherited Knight presents himself 
for the unequal combat, overcomes, and takes the prize. 

The greatest men of letters have been men of action 
also, from Thucydides to Macaulay. An exception like 
Tennyson only proves the rule. It is part of the harm- 
ful specialisation of modern life that it causes this divorce 
between ideas and action. Shakespeare, the man of 
business; Milton, the diplomat; Fielding, the borough 
magistrate; Scott, the lawyer-laird, all illustrate the 
impulse that drives men of real genius to prove them- 
selves by the world’s work, and to apprehend by con- 
tact with their fellows the essence of drama, which is 
character in action. 


Es bildet ein Talent sich in die Stille 
Sich ein Character in der Strom der Welt. 


Great literature is the outcome of what Goethe meant 
by “ Character.” 

There is something touching in this craving of men 
of letters to be men of action. In the “Vicomte de 
Bragelonne,” that rich and noble romance, nobly praised 
by Stevenson, but not above its deserts, there is a stir- 
ting passage in which d’Artagnan, the Captain of the 
Guards, sums up the glory of the life of action both for 
the great and the obscure :— 


Je suis de ceux, voyez-vous, qui pensent que les 
réles des rois et des puissants valent mieux que les 
réles de mendiants ou de laquais. Vous avez com- 
mandé, vous avez joui.... Moi, j’ai obéi, moi, 
j'ai pati. Eh bien, si peu que je vaille auprés de vous, 
Monsiegneur, je vous le déclare, le souvenir de ce 
que j’ai fait me tient lieu d’un aiguillon qui m’em- 
péche de courber trop t6t ma vieille téte. Je serai 
jusqu’au bout bon cheval d’escadron, et je tomberai 
tout roide, tout d’une piéce, tout vivant, aprés avoir 
bien choisi ma place. 


So much for the substance of the writer’s work, the 
power that is in him to say his say “forcibly.” The 
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charm depends on the colour of his diction and the 
rhythm of his cadences, 2.e, on the exquisiteness of his 
sensory organisation. A beautiful style is much more 
the result of the unconscious training of a mau’s ear all 
through his life than of any definite effort. Ovt of all 
the sounds that accost his sense he gradually :nakes his 
own peculiar music. Listen to one of the sweetest prose 
passages in our literature, the story of how Christiania 
and her companions pass over the River. It is the 
cadence of the English Bible, but simpler and sweeter ; 
the plain talk of the man who walks through the fields 
in the morning while the lark sings overhead, to speak 
to a few people in a cottage of the deep things of God. 

Some writers begin with an imitative rhythm and only 
gradually develop a genuine music of their own. Others, 
like Macaulay, rattle out all their lives the same military 
march. When he began as a youth to write for the 
reviews, his editor wondered “ where he picked up that 
style.” It was the same style to the end, the hard, 
metallic sentences clanging on their way like a tramp- 
ing squadron of Roman legionaries. Ruskin, on the 
other hand, begins by forming himself on Johnson and 
Hooker. There is the discipline of twenty years be- 
tween the first and the last chapter of “Modern 
Painters.” 

In Scott's early ballads how one hears the tramp of 
his horse’s feet, and how the old place-names that he 
loved chime like bells on the harness :— 

Where fair Tweed flows round holy Melrose, 
And Eildon slopes to the plain, 

Full three nights ago, by some secret foe, 
That gay gallant was slain. 

It is instructive to compare these lines with the deep, 
subdued pathos of such a passage as that which tells 
how Frank Osbaldistone revisited in loneliness the wild 
heath where he had first met his lost love. “When I 
approached the place where I had first seen her I almost 
listened for the cry of the hounds and the note of the 
horn, and strained my eyes on vacant space, as if to 
discern the fair huntress again descend like an appari- 
tion from the hill.” 

Those who saw Scott in society wondered sometimes 
how this heavy squire, this good-natured teller of end- 
less old yarns, could have anything of the divine fire in 
him. The casual visitor might come and go and never 
once see the great brow light up with “the splendour 
of a sudden thought.” Yet there, for a witness, are 
Madge Wildfire’s songs—“deep as first love and wild 
with all regret”—steeped in the memories of a strong, 
silently faithful heart. 

What gives its value to any literary work is the 
quality, the energy, the mass, of the life behind it. A 
man’s art is the expression of his whole personality, and 
so the best school for letters is life; the best way to 
learn to write is to deepen, enrich, and elevate one’s 
experience. Perhaps we had better ponder more than 
we do the words of one who had a right to speak, both 
as a man of action and a man of letters. “ He who would 
not be frustrate of his hope,” says John Milton, “to write 
well in laudable things ought himself to be a true poem.” 

D M. J. 
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REVIEWS 


The Newer and Older Criticisms 


Essentials of Poetry: Lowell Lectures, 1911. By 
WIL.LiaM ALLAN NeiLson. (Constable and Co. 5s. 
net.) 


Introductions to the Poets. By W. F. Rawns.ey, M.A. 
(G. Routledge and Sons. 2s. 6d.) 
T O read a volume such as that by Professor Neilson 
is to receive a lesson in the intellectual tendencies 
of our times. The influence of the scientific spirit is in evi- 
dence on almost every page. The whole work is about 
as far removed from the old-fashioned type of criticism, 
with its rigid canons and arbitrary criteria, as one could 
well imagine. Psychology, that far-reaching and funda- 
mental study, makes itself felt all through these lec- 
tures. The very title is an indication of the author’s 
view-point ; for where the earlier writer might have 
called a volume of this type “Canons of Poetry” we have 
here the deeper and more penetrating “Essentials of 
Poetry.” Latter-day criticism tends to become more 
and more subjective. This may seem to some to intro- 
duce an element of confusion and uncertainty, yet criti- 
cism must inevitably work in this direction, since it is 
the personal impression, which does reverence to very 
few canons, that is finally our test. 

Professor Neilson will have nothing to do with any 
rigid definitions of poetry: he is too well aware of the 
fate of all such things. He does, however, help us to 
know in what true poetry consists far more surely than 
by the application of a neatly-framed definition. Nor 
will he use those hard-worked words “classical,” 
“romantic,” and “realistic,” without trying to under- 
stand what is included in each; in the course of 
this study he proves again the insufficiency of all these 
terms. However convenient they may be as labels we 
must guard against accepting them as anything more. 
Our author is on safe ground when he connects the 
quality of reason with classicism, that of imagination 
with romanticism, and the sense of fact with realism ; 
he is thus able to recognise and appraise some of the 
extremer manifestations of each type, while pleading for 
that balance of qualities which is ever the mark of the 
true masterpiece. After an introductory chapter on this 
balance of qualities there follow chapters on each of the 
foregoing tendencies. In the course of these we get 
such an illuminating illustration as the following : — 

When we think of the difference between the Par- 
thenon and the Cathedral of Chartres, we are at 
once aware of clearly opposed tendencies. In the 
one we find exquisite proportion and clearly-marked 
symmetry, a strict avoidance of everything unneces- 
sary and irrelevant, resulting in a chaste simplicity, 
a fine adjustment of means to ends, a marked unity 
of conception due largely to a parsimony of detail. 
In the other, proportion and symmetry are less satis- 
fying ; much that is irrelevant, from a rational point 
of view, is piled on in the effort to obtain richness 
rather than simplicity; and unity is not so much 
realised as suggested by a multitude of details, that, 


in their combined effect, do succeed in rousing a 
powerful, if vague, emotion. . . . The one satisfies 





with a sense of repose; the other stirs an insatiable 
yearning. The one is classical; the other romantic. 


The conclusion of the chapter on realism has some wise 
words : — 


In poetry at large, then, but especially in descrip- 
tion and satire, we find the sense of fact an impor- 
tant and even essential element, lending steadiness 
to imagination and supplying material to reason; 
producing, when it is in predominance, poetry with 
the tendency known as realistic, and resulting, when 
it exists in isolation or in excess, in its own charac- 
teristic kind of failure. And lest the frequency and flat- 
ness of these failures should impress us unfairly, let 
us take leave of realism with the recollection that to 
this tendency belong the triumphs of the genius of 
Burns; and... . that Chaucer, in those parts of 
his writing that remain most vital, has exhibited in 
realistic fashion his delicious humour, and his large 


and free sympathy with all sorts and conditions of 
men. 


One feels that one would like to read a criticism of, 
say, the latest productions of Mr. John Masefield, by 
Professor Neilson. 

There is a fine chapter on intensity, which 
quality, however hard it may be to define, is, neverthe- 
less, a leading characteristic in all great poetry. In the 
course of this we have some acute criticism of Matthew 
Arnold’s essay on the “Study of Poetry.” Professor 
Neilson shows how even that great critic allowed his 
touchstone of “high seriousness” to lead him to exclude 
from the front rank such undeniably great poets as 
Chaucer and Burns. The Professor writes: “One 
might suggest it as a more fit criterion for a great divine” 
—with which we are bound to agree. Some searching 
things are also to be found in the chapters on sentimen- 
talism and humour in poetry. We commend the book 
as being one of the best examples of the modern school 
of criticism that, so far, we have seen. 

To turn to Mr. Rawnsley’s “Introductions to the 
Poets” is to enter a very different atmosphere. Mr. 
Rawnsley belongs to the generation for whom defini- 
tions and canons of criticism still have mighty power. 
Nevertheless, this volume has its value. It would be 
an eminently “safe” text-book for the young person or 
the beginner in the study of poetry. Most of its infor- 
mation and judgments are those with which all students 
have been more or less familiar for years. Its compact 
form is one of its chief recommendations, and those re- 
quiring a handy and not over-critical introduction to 
the greater poets might do worse than get it. 

It is hardly fair to criticise too keenly so unpreten- 
tious a work, since these papers were originally written 
for a literary circle and not for publication, but we feel 
that certain matters need attention. For instance, it 
was unnecessary to make a slighting reference to Mere- 
dith in the essay on Milton—to speak of him as one of 
“the so-called poets of to-day.” Has Mr. Rawnsley 
never read “ Love in the Valley”? Again, it is possible 
to exalt simplicity overmuch, as our author seems prone 
to do. We would not detract from the power and 


genius of Wordsworth, but to apply his characteristics 
as tests for other poets is hardly fair. This Mr. Rawns- 
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ley appears to be doing in his quotations from Matthew 
Arnold and Christina Rossetti. And why is Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti treated with such chill brevity? His 
sister is, we are told, “a really important figure” ; Dante 
Rossetti is a much more important one in English 
poetry, but we get no hint of this in Mr. Rawnsley’s 
two and a half pages on him. And surely it was un- 
necessary to belabour Browning’s peculiarities and 
obscurity once more. Mr. Rawnsley evidently does not 
love Browning, or he would know that the sonnet-like 
verse he prints on page 223 is not that poet’s only exer- 
cise in sonnet-form. There is one on “ Helen’s Tower,” 
which is now in the Browning Society’s Papers, Part V ; 
and another in answer to the question, “Why am I a 
Liberal?” in a publication of Messrs. Cassell and Co. 
And he should also know that “Hamlyn” is not the 
proper way to write the name of the famous town of the 
Pied Piper. But these are perhaps quibbles. The final 
paper on Tennyson has some good first-hand remi- 
niscences of the poet. We have read the book with in- 
terest, and, except for minor blemishes, with apprecia- 
tion. 





Strange Indian Ideas 


Omens and Superstitions of Southern India. By Epcar 
TuHurRston, C.I.E. Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

THOUGH this book is based on information regarding 

less than a sixth of the population of India, it may be 

taken as a fair sample of the ideas on the subjects of 
omens, animal superstition, and, speaking generally, of 
the whole occult world, which prevail throughout our 

Indian Dependency, with local and racial variations. It 

affords evidence of the Pantheism which permeates the 

East, and of the spirituality which perceives divine or 

diabolical influences in every manifestation of Nature 

and is guided by them. The division of the psychical 
life of the people into chapters of this book, with the 
index to help, will enable the reader to alight without 
dificulty on any branch of the study which he may 
desire to pursue. The author, in alluding to the ill-luck 
which Indian liquor-vendors consider to attach to their 
vessels being set upside down, rightly observes that the 
case illustrates how important a knowledge of the super- 
stitions of the people is in the administration of their 
affairs. The question is not whether there is justifica- 
tion for the prevalent superstitions; the fact that they 
do obtain and that the people are influenced by them 
is the point for the administrator. When such super- 
stitions lead to acts or crimes amenable to the Penal 
Law, they come, of course, before the police and the 
courts, and deserve suitable punishment. But where 
they do not conflict with principles of humanity or trans- 
gress the Criminal Law, there are many superstitions 
and popular ideas which are harmless enough in them- 
selves, though they may appear foolish and unreason- 
able to the European mind. Some of them have their 
counterparts in other civilisations, though they may have 

Originated in the East. Omens, for instance, are not 

unknown in the West. 





Mr. Thurston quotes a comprehensive list of the good 
and bad omens in Malabar; among the Nayars of Tra- 
vancore the good omens include the elephant, a pot full 
of water, sweetmeats, fruit, fish, and flesh, images of 
gods, king®, a cow with its calf, married women, tied 
bullocks, gold lamps, ghi, and milk. Among the bad 
are a donkey; broom, buffalo, untied bullock, barber, 
widow, patient, cat, washerman. The worst of all omens 
is to allow a cat to cross one’s path; it is extremely 
unlucky, also, on getting out of bed, to catch sight of a 
cat; this will involve failure in all enterprises during 
the day. Dogs, also, augur good or bad luck according 
to circumstances. Indeed, to every animal some super- 
stition belongs. The sight of a jackal is very lucky to 
anyone proceeding on an errand; a hare forebodes ill- 
success to a traveller; a cobra or rat-snake should cause 
postponement of a project; a lizard chirping on the 
right is good, and on the left bad; there are experts 
who can interpret the significance of the chirping which 
may foretell the approach of a case of snake-bite, and 
whether the patient will die or not. If an owl frequents 
a house, the building is deserted, the doors are closed, 
and the house remains empty for six months, when an 
expiatory sacrifice must be performed. A crow, cawing 
in its usual rapid raucous tones, means impending 
calamity; a prolonged guttural note signifies happiness 
ensuing ; an albino crow is a very good omen. Pigeons 
are believed, on account of their habit of standing on 
one leg, to lead to poverty. A tortoise in a house, or 
in a field under the plough, is inauspicious. Other 
natural phenomena similarly have their interpretations. 
Sneezing once is a good sign, twice is a bad sign. 
Comets are regarded as omens of evil. The day of the 
capture of Seringapatam was inauspicious; the astro- 
loger reported the unfavourable omen to Tipu Sultan, 
who was slain. The occurrence of twins is regarded 
as foreboding misfortune. It is believed that a third 
marriage is very unpromising, and that the bride will 
become a widow. 


Superstitions regarding animals are equally common. 
When some hill people were measuring grain in a field, 
and had completed twelve measures, a tiger pounced 
and devoured them. Ever since the tribe have not 
dared to have a numeral above twelve, for fear of a 
tiger repeating the performance. Certain palanquin- 
bearers will not touch a horse. If a house is infested 
by mosquitoes, or the furniture or bedding by bugs, 
the names of a hundred villages or towns should be 
written on a piece of paper, which is fastened to the 
ceiling or bedpost, and relief from the pests will 
be instantaneous. The opponents of the introduction 
of a chrome-tanning industry in Madras successfully 
spread a rumour that the wearing of chrome-tanned 
boots or sandals caused leprosy, blood-poisoning, and 
failure of eyesight. The evil eye is much dreaded. 
Food seen by a low-caste man will, in consequence of 
the inferior substance believed to proceed from his low- 
caste eye, contaminate a Brahman. When a Governor, 
or high official on tour, takes particular notice of a per- 
son or place, ill-luck is believed to follow. The sudden 
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illness of children is often attributed to the evil eye. 
Mortal offence is said to be caused to a Hindu lady by 
remarking on her child, “ What a nice baby you have!” 
or “ How baby has grown since I saw him last!” She 
invariably speaks depreciatingly of her child, represent- 
ing it as the victim of imaginary ailments, so that your 
evil eye shall not affect it. 

Vows and votive offerings are closely connected with 
the worship of snakes, to which vows are made and 
offerings dedicated. Sculptured granite stones repre- 
senting cobras are consecrated as shrines, at which eggs, 
milk, and plantains are offered, after lamp-lighting, to 
invoke the serpent’s aid on special occasions. Certain 
dacoits (gang-robbers) invoke the aid of their deity when 
they start on marauding expeditions, and, if they are 
successful therein, put part of their ill-gotten gains into 
the offertory-box kept at the shrine. Mantrams, or con- 
secrated formule, are supposed to be very powerful, and 
by their aid, as charms, even gods can be brought under 
control. They are divided into classes, which include 
magic and cabalistic figures. The amulets and orna- 
ments worn as charms against evil influences are often 
visible on the wearers. Similarly, human sacrifices have 
been, and still are surreptitiously, offered to propitiate 
the earth-goddess and ensure good crops and immunity 
from all diseases and accidents. The victim, or Meriah, 
was and is acceptable to the goddess only under certain 
conditions. 

There are specialists among the dealers in magical 
spells, known as Odiyans, who are credited with super- 
natural powers, even to the commission of murder. The 
taking of human life by magic constantly raises the 
whole question of liability to the Criminal Law. Short 
of murder, sorcery may work much harm. A human 
bone from a burial-ground, over which powerful formulz 
have been recited, if thrown into an enemy’s house, will 
cause his ruin. Sometimes a sorcerer makes an evil 
spirit take a vow that it will not trouble anyone in the 
future, and, in return, offers to it the blood of fowls, 
goats, etc. Among professional diviners in Southern 
India, the Karisans of Malabar are pre-eminent, as 
guiding spirits in all social and domestic concerns, fore- 
telling lucky days and hours, casting horoscopes, ex- 
plaining the cause of calamities, prescribing remedies for 
untoward events and physicians—not physic—for sick 
persons. The whole book forms a collection which goes 
far to remove the imputation of indifference to native 
ideas, customs, and beliefs, a matter of great human 
interest and practical importance. 





Madame de Boigne Again 


Recollections of a Great Lady: Being More Memoirs of 


the Comtesse de Boigne. Edited from the Original 
MS. by M. Cuartes NicouLtaup. (William Heine- 
mann. 10s. net.) 
WITH the publication of the present volume the Com- 
tesse de Boigne has completed her great work, and has 
covered a period of eighty-one years, from 1781-1862. 
In the first three volumes her style was perhaps more 





vivacious, more fresh and buoyant, but in her final pages 
she has preserved the same deeply human touch, the 
same intimate way of writing about distinguished people 
and great historic events. Much of the old gaiety has 
disappeared, and Death looms largely in these closing 
lines. There are many regrets, for the Comtesse has 
left several generations behind, and she has survived 
those who were dear to her. If she now finds that life 
“bears but a sombre and monotonous aspect,” few have 
had the good fortune to preserve such a rich harvest 
of memories, and still fewer have been permitted to give 
to posterity such a store of inimitable recollections. 

The first character to be dealt with in the present 
volume (1830-1862) is the Duchesse de Berry, a remark- 
able woman who has not at present become the pro- 
perty of the historian or novelist. The Duchesse de 
Berry did not take life very seriously. She was chiefly 
concerned with deriving amusement and pleasure from 
her exalted position. She certainly gained both, and 
not a little scandal as well, though her present chronicler 
deals very leniently with her shortcomings. The 
Duchesse de Berry was essentially unrestrained and 
unconventional, and the question of morality was outside 
the pale of her existence. She had days of “ puerile 
vivacity,” days when she would wear male clothing, and 
in the exuberance of her spirits let off a pistol. She 
seems to have had an innate sense of irresponsible 
comedy. She was able to produce the comic at a time 
when a more moral type of woman would have felt 
nothing but shame and humiliation. While at Blaye, 
the Duchesse de Berry gave birth to a child, not the 
first to have been born out of wedlock. She turned the 
whole affair into a jest by nominating Lucchesi as the 
father of her child. “Inquiries were made, and soon the 
simultaneous laughter of Europe greeted the proclama- 
tion that the father was a man who had not left The 
Hague for two years.” 

The Comtesse de Boigne gives a vivid account of the 
death of M. de Talleyrand and of the struggle to restore 
that sceptic to the bosom of the Church. The descrip- 
tion of the passing away of one who had stood face to 
face with the Revolution and the Directory, of one who 
had controlled the fate of Europe, makes dismal read- 
ing. But the greatness of the man shines through all 
his fearful suffering. Thus is the scene described :— 


Terrible fits of choking, which almost reached 
suffocation, prevented him from lying down, while 
the wound caused by the tumour would not allow him 
to be seated. He was leaning on his side over his 
bed with his legs dangling, supported by two valets, 
who relieved one another, holding his head upon their 
chests; and from this position he would get up to 
express his gratitude to his numerous visitors, enjoy 
their conversation, and find in it some distraction 
from the pain which he suffered with that patience 
which is born of courage. 


We are given a most tender and intimate account of 
Princess Marie d’Orléans. She was a woman of rare 
purity and sweetness, whose only fault, if it may be 
called a fault, was that she was too good for this world. 
She possessed the artistic temperament combined with a 
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craving for the infinite. “ No one recognised it ; it grew up 
with her, and she succumbed to it.”. Her match-making 
mother certainly did not understand her daughter's 
brilliant genius any more than she understood her 
daughter's love of mysticism and periods of helplessness. 
Princess Marie keenly felt the King of Naples’ demand 
for the hand of the Archduchess Theresa. When this 
slighted Princess was advised to cover her humiliation 
by adopting the view that she had no wish to marry, but 
rather desired to remain in her family, she cried: “And 
when I appear before God with my sculptures in my 
arms, what Shall I say when He asks me: ‘ Was it for 
that that I sent you upon the earth?’” Eventually 
Princess Marie married Duke Alexander of Wurtem- 
berg. It was a happy marriage, but all too short in 
duration, for at the age of twenty-five Princess Marie 
passed away, strong in her religious faith and in her 
love of her devoted husband. Well may the Queen 
have exclaimed: “Lord, Thou hast an angel the more, 
but I have lost my daughter! ” 

The Comtesse de Boigne is of the opinion that the 
decay of religion in the eighteenth century was replaced 
by the idea of honour. “To-day,” she writes, “there 
is neither society nor public opinion, and the terms 
honour and faith have become meaningless ; enjoyment 
and profit have taken their place. Honour has fled for 
refuge to the army, and it is to be found only beneath 
its flag.” 





The Revival of the Third Republic 


Nos Hommes d’Etat et lI’CEuvre de Réforme. By 
Francois Maury. (Félix Alcan, Paris. 3 fr. 50.) 
FLAUBERT once said that we have had three hundred 
years of politics—we are not sure of the exact figure, 
but we are within a century of it—and that we have had 
quite as much of them as we wanted. There are two prin- 
cipal reasons why the little book that the distinguished 
editor of the: Revue Bleue has just published should 
appeal to English readers. The first is that it eloquently 
refutes Flaubert’s paradox—a paradox we will call it, 
though talkers and writers of a certain cast of mind, best 
known as pessimism, have reduced almost to a platitude 
the proposition of the bankruptcy of political institu- 
tions. M. Francois Maury does not believe that politics 
are doomed: all that he sees is that the parliamentary 
system is beset for the moment by many and great 
dangers and that a new way of life is to be sought after. 

The second reason why “Nos Hommes d’Etat” 
should be read in England is that it supplies us mutatis 
mutandis with a good mirror in which to view our own 
institutions and conditions. There is great virtue in 
this “ mutatis mutandis,” and we need not insist on the 
obvious truth that the contemplation of a kindred polity 
is more likely to stimulate our political intellects than a 
course of newspaper reading, or even a careful study of 
past history. The latter gives us the data in too unre- 
cognisable a shape, and the former, be it never so im- 
partially conducted, can only give us two half-truths, 





which will be far from amounting to a whole truth. “ He 
is a wonderful man that can thread a needle when he is 
at cudgels in a crowd.” We can discuss French politics 
without heat, and are therefore likely to get some good 
from them. 


The problems of modern civilisation do not vary 
greatly as we go from one country to another. In Eng- 
land, as in France, Syndicalism is—we were going to say 
“the enemy,” but taught by M. Maury we will compro- 
mise and say merely—the “ difficulty.” M. Maury, who is 
obsessed with this chief danger of the modern state, re- 
cently organised a debate in the Revue Bleue, of which 
the object was to elucidate the relations between Syndi- 
calism and Parliamentary institutions. English politi- 
cians were among the disputants, and the conclusion 
most generally supported was that Syndicalism must be 
treated as Franklin treated the lightning: its powers 
for evil must be transmuted into powers for good; it 
must be harnessed for the service of man—that is, for 
the traditionally organised state. This appears to be the 
personal opinion of M. Maury, who in the present work 
sketches a plan by which organised labour may be made 
to come to the aid of our overworked institutions, and be- 
come in some degree a branch of the administration. 
We are not sure that we perfectly understand the 
scheme, but it at least suggests a possible clue to the 
political labyrinth of the future. 


M. Maury accuses the Third Republic of consistently 
sacrificing its greatest men. From Gambetta downwards 
the leading statesmen have always succumbed to some 
obscure lobby-intrigue, and have seldom emerged again. 
Some even, like M. Paul Deschanel, have never suc- 
ceeded in bestriding the Hippogriff of government. We 
do not know that this should be expanded into a general 
proposition—some great men are sacrificed in every age 
and under every régime—but Democracy when she is 
identified with “ Egalité” is always hard to her best sons. 
M. Maury, in common with most of the political thinkers 
of modern France, believes that Proportional Represen- 
tation would have a great effect for good, in checking 
the “politique du clocher,” in discouraging mediocrity, 
and in restoring the prestige of the Republic. This re- 
form, as a panacea for all human ills, does not strike the 
English observer very impressively, but actual conditions 
give it a very decisive appearance in France. 


M. Maury’s sketches of French statesmen are very 
good and convincing. He manages to associate each of 
his biographies with some measure or movement, and 
has an interesting habit of finding, consciously and un- 
consciously, parallels in English politics. He is bent 
on finding a bed-rock of principle in a statesman 
before he will consent to praise him. M. Briand, 
for instance, comes a little under his  suspi- 
cion as an empiric, though there is no living French * 
statesman whose reputation stands higher. The present 
ministry is hailed with the most fervent prayers and re- 
joicings, as incorporating the two qualities that have been 
longest absent from French politics—faith and the readi- 
ness to serve. For the former virtue M. Maury would 
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otherwise have to look back to the only one of his heroes 
who is no longer living, and he is not a modern states- 
man, since, for Gambetta, “il n’y a pas une question 
sociale.” 





In Forbidden China 


In Forbidden China. The D’Ollone Mission, 1906-1909. 
China-Tibet-Mongolia. By VicomTE D’OLLONE. 
Translated from the French by BERNARD MIALL. 
Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net.) 


IT is customary nowadays for distinguished travellers 
and explorers to write a popular account of their travels 
or expeditions, and to hand over their purely scientific 
observations to experts, who, in the far future and after 
innumerable hair-splitting debates, will deal with the 
material in many ponderous tomes. Vicomte D’Ollone 
has followed this excellent practice, with the result that 
he has excluded all dry-as-dust, and has, in consequence, 
written a book that is singularly fascinating from the 
first page to the last. We have always thought that 
a sense of humour, valuable in every calling, is most 
especially serviceable in a foreign country where difh- 
culties are legion. Too often our great travellers take 
themselves and their missions too seriously. They dis- 
cover a new river, or climb a mountain that has hitherto 
been inaccessible, without so much as a faint smile, and 
sometimes with all too little of the spirit of comradeship. 
Not so Vicomte D’Ollone. He has filled the double 
réle of leader and comrade, and, though he was, for the 
most part, in the enemy’s camp, his delightful sense of 
the comic never forsook him, and it is this quality, per- 
haps more than any other, that has given so much 
charm to this entertaining book. 

The principal object of this mission in Central Asia 
was to study three extraordinary groups of peoples— 
the Lolos in Szechuan, the Miao-Tze in Kweichu, and 
the Si-Fan in Northern Tibet. Though at present 
Vicomte D’Ollone can tell us nothing definite in regard 
to their origin, he has given us valuable information as 
to their appearance, manners, and customs, etc. These 
peoples form an alien race in the Chinese Empire, and 
they guard their borders with a fierceness and a tenacity 
of purpose that should maintain their independence for 
some time to come. 

The Lolos are capable of much hospitality, but in 
order to present wine to notable guests it was necessary 
“to send out men to beat up the country for a day’s 
march around in order to obtain two or three pints, 
which as often as not did not arrive until the next day.” 
When the wine was obtained, the Lolo Mr. David 
Devant subjected the beverage to legerdemain before 
handing it to the guests. 
concerning the Lolo woman and marriage :— 


The young girl, who goes about freely, has perfect 
liberty of choice, on condition, of course, that she 
exercises it in her own caste and in the interests of 
her clan. After marriage she frequently returns to 
her parents, and each time her husband must exercise 
all his fascinations to induce her to return to the con- 


Vicomte D’Ollone writes 


© 
jugal roof; if he does not succeed in pleasing her, the 
woman remains indefinitely with her own family, and 
no one can criticise her action. 


Another custom is that Lolo children do not live with 
their parents, but “inhabit two large houses, one for 
the boys and one for the girls.” 

On one occasion Vicomte D’Ollone and his party 
were lodged in the most miserable of hovels, with the 
planks of the roof so far apart that rain came through 
during the night and soaked the occupants. 


Next morning the rain was still falling, particularly 
in our house with the breezy roof. One of the slaves 
to whom we showed in despair the cascades spurting 
through the openings gazed in astonishment at people 
who concerned themselves about such trivialities, 
then went out and returned armed with a lance. It 
was our turn to be surprised; but he, very naturally 
and simply, raised the planks of the roof with the 
point of the lance, made them slide one against the 
other, and thus contrived a small square of roof which 
was almost watertight—needless to say very much to 
the detriment of the rest of the room. A system our 
builders might take note of ! 


The Miao-Tze have the curious custom of relating 
stories concerning the Creation, Deluge, and other early 
traditions on the occasion of a marriage, funeral, or 
feast. “The most singular point about these tradi- 
tions,” writes Vicomte D’Ollone, “is the almost perfect 
identity, in spite of certain items of purely local colour, 
of their account of the Deluge with that of the Bible.” 

Not long ago a certain professor discoursed on the 
advantages of not washing. The Tibetan has for years 
put this theory into practice, and it would seem that 
his skin, impregnated with dirt, acts as a protection 
against the most severe weather. This custom, com- 
bined with copious draughts of “ buttered tea,” renders 
him immune from even the slighfest feeling of chilliness. 

The illustration facing p. 306, depicting Commandant 
D’Ollone offering the Scarf of Felicity to the Dalai- 
Lama, is a little incongruous, in spite of the explanatory 
note. The picture is obviously a composite one, but 
it is a pity that the Vicomte is shown wearing his im- 
posing military hat in the presence of the living repre- 
sentative of the Lord Buddha. 





The Source of St. Paul’s Ethics 


The Religious Experience of Saint Paul. By Percy 

GarpneR, Litt.D. (Williams and Norgate. 5s. net.) 
OF making books on St. Paul there seems no end, and 
Dr. Gardner’s follows much the same lines as other kin- 
dred works, giving us chapters on St. Paul’s conversion 
and calling his ethics eschatology and psychology, con- 
cluding with an essay on St. Paul and Modernity. In 
fact, “ Modernity ” is the real theme of this work, and St. 
Paul is now discovered to be remarkably “modern.” 
According to Dr. Gardner, St. Paul knew nothing of 





the Virgin birth. This is a mere assumption, quite in- 
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capable of proof. It is highly improbable that a man 
who was the constant companion of St. Luke was igno- 
rant of a doctrine which, as Harnack allows, was the 
common property of Christians at the end of the first 
century, or at least the beginning of the second century. 
Again, we are told that to Paul the Resurrection of 
Christ was not, as it was to the first disciples, a cor- 
poreal arising, but a spiritual manifestation. But the 
whole of St. Paul’s dogmatic teaching on the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and the inferred resurrection of Christians 
makes it difficult to doubt that he believed that the 
Empty Tomb was a fact of that Resurrection. Dr. 
Gardner is obviously impatient of creeds, doctrine, and 
dogma, but it is historically certain that the world was 
converted and reformed, not by the preaching of morals, 
nor even by the example of Christ’s life, but by the dog- 
matic facts of His death and Resurrection. These facts, 
St. Paul plainly tells us in the Corinthians xv, are the 
Gospel which he preaches—vi 2—Death and Burial and 
Resurrection. 

The value of St. Paul’s ethics may not be overesti- 
mated, but it is a serious misunderstanding of this great 
teacher to imagine that his ethics were not entirely based 
on real solid facts, to which over and over again he makes 
appeal. “If we believe that Jesus died and rose again.” 
“If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain; and 
your Faith is also vain.” Yet Dr. Gardner actually goes 
so far as to say in a remarkable passage that “ Christ 
is preached, not seldom, by those who deny Christ ; and 
we can only adopt the Pauline language and say that 
in whatever spirit Christ is preached, we cannot but re- 
joice.” But how does this view agree with the 
Pauline language in 1 Corinthians xii: “No man 
speaking by the Spirit of God calleth Jesus accursed.” 
Tt is easy to talk of the myths of miracles, but it is diffi- 
cult to understand the position of those who combine 
an attachment to Christianity with disbelief in miracles 
and the miraculous facts of the life of Christ. If the 
Deity of Christ be denied, as it is in effect, in these 
essays, then Christianity falls to the level of a system 
of ethics, evolved out of a hyper-sensitive consciousness. 
Such a system, however inspiring, leaves little hope for 
the common man. What Dr. Gardner calls St. Paul’s 
“secret, his mystery of salvation by faith,” is not faith 
in highly spiritualised conceptions, but faith in the his- 
toric Christ. This faith, so called “ modernity "—which 
is, after all, nothing new, but as old as the second cen- 
tury—is little likely to destroy. Those who decline to 
accept, or who attempt to explain away, “the Christo- 
logic views based by Paul upon history and experience ” 


may be found in every age. Yet historic faith has 
triumphed. 





The Italian Stage 


Plays and Players in Modern Italy. By Appison McLeop. 
Illustrated. (Smith, Elder and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. McLEop has spent over twelve years in Italy, and 
during that period he has made copious notes in regard 
to the Italian theatre, plays and players, and those 





notes form the basis of the present volume. Mr. 
McLeod states, in his most excellent introduction, that 
he takes the stage seriously, but at the same time pro- 
mises “a laugh and a tear, as occasion shall serve.” 
Although the author makes this claim, he nevertheless 
frankly admits that he has “little taste for research and 
little respect for authority.” | Now research and the 
wisdom of authorities go a very long way toward mak- 
ing a book of value to the student. Mr. McLeod, how- 
ever, is essentially original, and has been content to 
give us his first-hand impressions rather than the im- 
pressions of others. He does not claim to have written 
an exhaustive book on the subject, but he has included 
nearly all the principal players, and for those who do 
not appear he has written the neatest and most charac- 
teristic dedicatory note we have read for a long time. 
He has supplied numerous extracts from plays, and, 
above all, has presented his observations and descrip- 
tions with singular freshness and sincerity. “We are 
struck at the outset,” he writes, “ by the fact that Italian 
plays, with a very few exceptions, are occupied with the 
relations of husband and wife.” Husbands and wives, 
however, are mixed up with mistresses and lovers in 
that perpetual scheme so dear to the hearts of the great 
Latin race. 

The lengthy chapter entitled “Italian Plays and Play- 
wrights” is extremely interesting, and contains an ex- 
quisite translation from one of D’Annunzio’s prose plays. 
It is in these pages that Mr. McLeod's critical faculty 
is at its best. In the following chapter devoted to 
Italian players, and especially in regard to his opinion of 
certain actresses, many of his comments are lacking in 
a due sense of proportion. He strikes too familiar, too 
intimate, a note, and is obviously unduly biased by a 
pretty face and a charming figure. He writes: — 


Tina di Lorenzo! The name suggested to me a 
little, elusive, dark-eyed thing. The sort of creature 
on whom you might chance in some peaceful green 
hollows, feeding a goat; who, in response to your 
eager request, would give you to drink out of the 
cool, clear stream; look bewitchingly into your face 
and then vanish, leaving your heart uplifted with 
fruitless desire. 


So much for the author’s fond imaginings. When he 
actually saw Tina di Lorenzo he found some one essen- 
tially substantial—one who might possibly become fat 
in her old age. “Her arms and legs . . . while being 
shapely, looked really muscular. I tried my own fore- 
arm before the looking-glass, and was not altogether 
pleased with the result.” This is a mild description 
when compared with his racy eulogy of Dina Galli; but 
his estimation of Eleonora Duse is sound criticism, as 
are also many of his remarks concerning famous Italian 
actors. 

Mr. McLeod does not seem to have been very favour- 
ably impressed with Grasso, and admits that he was a 
failure in two acts from “ Othello.” His criticism, how- 
ever, is only based on a snippet from Shakespeare and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” material far two slight to judge, 
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much less to condemn, so distinguished an actor. But, 
apart from one or two lapses, the author has done his 
work well, and has presented us with an excellent study 
of the Italian stage, the classical and dialectical schools, 


the types of plays and the personalities of the leading 
players. 





Two Early Psychologists 


The Value of a Maimed Life: Extracts from the Manu- 
script Notes of Thomas Wedgwood. Selected by 
MARGARET OLIVIA TREMAYNE; with an Introduction 


by Mary Everest Boote. (C. W. Daniel. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 


Johann Friedrich Herbart: A Study in Pedagogics. By 
A. M. Wixtiams, M.A. (Blackie and Son. ts. net.) 
ONE has to read of the work of two pioneers in psy- 
chology such as Wedgwood and Herbart in order to 
realise the great advances which have been made in 
that science. Yet, on the other hand, one is equally im- 
pressed with the indebtedness of later writers to these 
workers among the foundations. The name of Wedg- 
wood will not call up many associations connected with 
psychology in the minds of most. We may as well ex- 
plain at once, therefore, that he was a son of the famous 
potter, and that the period of his activity covers the 
closing years of the eighteenth century. The contents 
of this little volume seem to be the first evidence of a 
direct kind that we have as to his potential greatness. 
He was held in high esteem by Wordsworth and other 
equally important contemporaries, and some have been 
puzzled to account for this fact. This book supplies us 
with a few indications that help us to understand. 

There is something almost romantic in the story of 
the discovery of a long-lost box of notebooks and loose 
scraps of paper in Wedgwood’s handwriting. The work 
of deciphering and setting them in some kind of order 
is told by Mrs. Boole in a valuable introduction, and we 
are reminded of the story of the Teufelsdréckh papers 
in “Sartor Resartus.” That Wedgwood had in mind 
some magnum opus seems likely. The chief contribu- 
tion which he made to the thought of his times was 
probably a recognition of the value of introspection and 
of the study of subjective emotions. This work he car- 
ried to such lengths that it endangered his sanity, and 
no doubt aggravated his already weak state of health. 
His aim seems to have been to teach men how to enjoy 
life in the fullest fashion, and to get rid of the bogies 
of gloom and depression, whether springing from pain 
or religion or any other cause. The picture of him, a 
bachelor, conducting his observations in his brother's 
nursery on children almost from the hour of birth is at 
once humorous and impressive. He was the precursor 
of many such workers. 

The detached thoughts here published are keen ob- 
servations, if not always profound. Occasionally we 
get such a Shaw-like reflection as the following :—“ If 
once Madmen should outnumber us in our senses we 
shall change places with them and become the Madmen 
of the day. For what is Madness but a difference of 
opinion from the majority?” Here, too, is a sharp thrust, 





which still has point:—“Ladies are educated for a 
month’s elegant Courtship rather than for years of 
Mothership.” When we are told by Mrs. Boole that 
“Charles Darwin’s mother was the sister and his wife 
the niece of Thomas Wedgwood, whose ideas in reality 
constituted, we may say, the religion in which those 
ladies were brought up,” we have, perhaps, the best 
indication of Wedgwood’s influence on the world of 
thought. The educationalist, the parent and teacher, 
will find much matter for stimulating thought in these 
pages. 

The name of Herbart is a much more familiar one 
to students of educational theories, for he stands in the 
front rank as an innovator in this realm. Although his 
lifetime covered the period from 1776 to 1841, his psy- 
chology, and still more his pedagogy, have a value be- 
yond most of the thought of that time. The book now 
under review is a very good small compendium of his 
life and work. There is in it a brief yet sufficient bio- 
graphy, a few words concerning his logic and metaphy- 
sics, and as adequate a treatment of his activities as 
could be given within the limits of the volume. We 
heartily commend it to all students who want to know 
something clear and definite concerning Herbart without 
the trouble of consulting many larger works. 


Shorter Reviews 


Across Australia. By BaLpwin SPENCER, C.M.G., and F. 
J. GiLLen. 2 Vols. Illustrated. (Macmillan and Co. 


21s. net.) 

HIS work appears likely to prove of permanent 
value, not only on account of the subjects of its 
text, but also by reason of the exceptional interest of its 
illustrations. Indeed, it appears to us that the benefits of 
modern photography. have seldom been more fully de- 
monstrated. In the past it was a comparatively simple 
matter, the feat once achieved, to give an account of the 
aboriginal tribes met with in the course of wanderings 
into the unknown. At the same time—since in the absence 
of doubters and questioners of accuracy the world would 
probably cease to be—it was an even simpler matter 
for others to rise up and challenge these accounts, thus 
frequently loading the unfortunate traveller himself with 
no small amount of bitterness. Among its numerous 
other merits, it is in respect to its photographs that 
“Across Australia” proves itself such a notable docu- 
ment. The authors, in crossing Australia, undertook a 
somewhat similar journey to that of MacDonall Stuart 
fifty years ago. They found that in the course of half 
a century the changes in the interior of Australia had 
amounted to practically nothing at all. This was for- 
tunate, if for no other reason than the fact that it 
enabled the authors to produce the present volumes, 
showing the black fellow at work, at play, and, most 
notably of all, in all the varied rites of his numerous 
ceremonies. It cannot be doubted that this book 
will make a profound impression upon the scientific 

world as well as upon the general reading public. 
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A History of Divorce. By S. B. Kitcuin. (Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 

THE subject of divorce has for some time past excited 
so much attention and provoked so much controversy 
that Mr. Kitchin’s contribution is welcome. Without 
claiming to present anything in the nature of a complete 
history, the author epitomises the principles followed 
in Roman Law, in the Early Church, and in the Canon 
Law, shows the effect of such social upheavals as the 
Reformation and the French Revolution, and sums up 
briefly the tendencies of thought in relation to the pro- 
blems of marriage and its dissolution in England and its 
colonies and in the United States of America. The 
author might well have sketched in outline the primitive 
notions as to the property of a husband in his wife, and 
their survival in modern practice, illustrated for example 
by the practice of condemning the guilty co-respondent 
to pay damages and the costs of a suit for the dissolu- 
tion of marriage. 

We recently had occasion to peruse Earl Russell's 
book upon the subject of divorce. Readers of that book 
who were moved by the arguments therein presented 
would do well to consult Mr. Kitchin’s work: for by so 
doing they would be enabled to realise how the present 
position of the laws relating to matrimonial matters, 
against which Earl Russell inveighs so forcibly, came 
to be what it is. Those readers of the book now before 
us who desire to make further inquities into the legal 
practice relating to divorce, as administered in various 
parts of the world at the present day, should refer to 
the journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation, 
where detailed accounts of the actual working of the 
various laws are furnished. 





The Art of the Orator. By Epcar R. Jones, M.P. (A. and 
C. Black. 43s. 6d. net.) 


_ Mr. LLoyp GEORGE, in the “ Foreword” to this book, 


tells us that he once heard Mr. Gladstone say that in a 
conflict between the platform and the Press for the direc- 
tion of public opinion in this country, an efficient plat- 
form would surely win. The author endeavours to 
achieve, in a modest way, towards the _ render- 
ing of the platform more efficient. Most of us realise 
nowadays that men cannot be made good by act of 
Parliament ; but just as they may be made a little better 
by legislation, so the orator, and the would-be orator, 
may be rendered more efficient by instruction in prin- 
ciple and method. The groundwork upon which the 
author bases his treatise is psychological, but he has 
made it such more or less as an experiment, and he can- 
didly confesses that he has “blundered through the 
whole in a spirit of inquiry,” and remained “a timorous 
student on the threshold of a great subject.” Although 
it may be objected at the outset that what is alleged 
to be true of the poet, ascitur non fit, applies with equal 
force to the orator, one has but to recall the disastrous 
beginnings of such orators as Demosthenes and Dis- 
raeli to recognise the value of training. Again, scarcely 
one of us but has experienced the disappointment of 





listening to somebody who, having something of real 
importance to convey to his audience, failed of success 
by reason of an imperfect schooling in the act of oratory. 


To such a speaker the study of this small volume should 
prove of assistance. 





The Retrospect. By Apa Camsripce. (Stanley Paul and 
Co. 6s.) 

A PRETTY, naive, and essentially feminine enthusiasm 
characterises this “retrospect.” Those who like the 
modern neurotic, or the “risky” type of novel will 
probably vote it very tame stuff, and hopelessly old- 
fashioned ; but those who are fond of the tenderly re- 
miniscent served up with a certain amount of literary 
skill will be very well satisfied. For it is not 
a novel at all, though it looks extremely like one at first 
sight. It is the story of a visit to England by a lady 
who had been absent in Australia for thirty years. 
There are some good bits of descriptive writing all 
through the book, the most interesting of which, to an 
English reader, are, perversely enough, in the first 
chapter, which details the events and scenes of the 
homeward voyage. The rest of the volume consists of 
a minute journal of days spent in various charming dis- 
tricts of our island, all touched with the glamour of 
home-sickness. Mrs. Cambridge has been out of Eng- 
land long enough to give us a picture of ourselves as 
others see us. The things most noticed are those that 
appeal more especially to the feminine mind, and this 
leads to occasional triviality. East Anglians will be in- 
terested in what Mrs. Cambridge has to say about their 
country; and they of Wessex need not feel aggrieved 
since they are also catéred for. The pervading atmo- 
sphere is of the comfortable, “ now-let-me-tell-you-all- 
about-it” type, which carries a long way with some 
readers. Such a volume should sell largely in Australia, 
but its reception in this country will be doubtful, we 
fear. We commend it to all who have a liking for 
tender and not too exalted sentiment. 





o > 
Fiction 
Daphne in the Fatherland. (Andrew Melrose. 6s.) 


APHNE’S remark, “To me in England the great 
dividing line seems to be between those who dress 
for dinner every evening and those who don't,” supplies 
the keynote to her character. She is to a certain extent 
a snob, and to a very large extent a flirt, who went 
on a visit to Germany, and described her experiences 
in woefully slipshod—not to say ungrammatical— 
fashion. 

We are led to believe that the author or authoress 
of this book remained anonymous because the story 
concerns many great personages who are yet in the 
land of the living, but we can assure the aforesaid 
author or authoress that concealment of identity on this 
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score was totally unnecessary. There is a chapter 
devoted to an encounter—tea and supper included— 
with Kaiser Wilhelm and his family, and a good amount 
of space is given to what society paragraphists would 
call the “intimate and personal life” of a certain Prince 
Bernhard and Princess Charlotte, his wife. But nothing 
is told here that the paragraphists have not already 
told, in effect if not in detail, and the book is innocent 
of thrills dependent on court revelations. The heroine 
found that her great personages were rather ordinary, 
and at times we find them rather dull. 

Let Daphne be given credit, however, for her skill 
in the descriptions of such scenery as she encountered, 
for some piquant observations on the habits and charac- 
ter of the German people, and for skilful management 
of her own love affairs—which were many. The book 
is interesting—and no more—by reason of these things ; 
Daphne was too young for sociology, also for scandal, 





Neighbours of Mine. By R. ANnpom. 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.) 


MANY people who live in the suburbs complain that they 
are dull. It would be impossible for any of the inhabi- 
tants of Woodville to lay a similar charge against the 
town in which they live ; for it is not likely that, within 
the radius of a few hundred yards, a more noisy, bois- 
terous, or outrageous set of people than those living in 
Woodville could be found. There are the Zaalbec Twins, 
for instance, one of whom is humoured and forgiven his 
kleptomanic habits on account of his soft brain, until, 
on the return of the populace from a féte at an adjoining 
village, it is discovered that all the plate and valuables 
had been removed from each house, and that the 
“twins ”—whom no one had ever seen together—con- 
sisted of a clever member of a gang of burglars, who ul- 
timately had their deserts. A few doors away there is the 
innocent-looking but naughty child, whose pranks land 
his father in the police court; over the garden wall re- 
sides the gentleman who shot the rich relative’s cat; in 
Mozart Avenue a gramophone plays Schubert all day 
and far into the night; and in a few of the otherwise 
eminently respectable villas, the Hiead of the house is 
occasionally known to take too much of his favourite 
liquor with results that must be left for the readers of 
the book to discover for themselves. Each chapter is 
rollicking and bright, and the humour swings along 
right merrily until the last page is reached. 


Illustrated. 





My Escapes. By a Bacuetor. (John Long. 6s.) 


THE bachelor was a guileless young man of twenty- 
eight with ambitions and one hundred and fifty pounds 
a year. In order to eke out his modest income he tried 
by every means in his power to make himself pleasant 
to people who lived in nice houses and gave good din- 
ners. The plan succeeded admirably after much labour 
and some fruitless efforts, but in obtaining the coveted 
position of being something to many people it had 
been necessary to be on very good terms with any and 





every lady who might lend a helping hand. Roughly, 
these ladies number about twelve, and when impecu- 
nious Richard comes into a fortune of about twelve 
thousand a year each lady calls, writes, or otherwise gives 
him to understand that she considers him to be her espe- 
cial property, and the book is mainly concerned with his 
manceuvres to elude the fair charmers. The situation is 
comic—the bachelor regards it as pathetic—and it would 
be quite easy for an author to strain it too far. This is 
not done in the present instance, however, and a very en- 
joyable story is the result. The happy idea of a tea party 
where they shall all meet is quite brilliant, as is also the 
after-tea speech, and although delivered with much trepi- 
dation, it serves its purpose and leaves the poor bachelor 
without further molestation and free to give his whole 
attention to the one woman who did not pursue him. 





What Diantha Did. By Cuartotte Perkins Gitman. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.) 


IT is often pointed out that the American novelist is 
never so happy as when dealing with the growth of a 
business, the shattering of a trust, the bitter war of 
speculators, the homely, honest life of the decent com- 
mercial man, or some such topic. The ordinary English 
story-writer, feebly adventurous, feebly realistic, feebly 
psychological as usually he is, produces nothing but the 
commonplace, while his American rival, happier in the 
choice of a subject, attains by no greater skill a far 
greater interest. Miss (or Mrs.) Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man is a case in point. We know nothing of her stand- 
ing in her own country, but we confess quite frankly 
that, had her book been concerned merely with a story, 
we should have found it dull. None of her characters 
is more than a common type commonly portrayed, but 
they are all subservient to the business and social enter- 
prise which the book records, and the effect is happy. 
“What Diantha Did” was no less than to solve the 
servant problem for a Southern Californian town. She 
left her home and, herself a daughter of the servant- 
employing class, became a domestic servant. Needless 
to say, she was an ideal one. Needless to say that her 
wages were high and her rise rapid. Such successes be- 
long of right to a heroine. But the authoress is not 
content with telling us that Diantha accomplished cer- 
tain things, such as housekeeping with genius for a 
large establishment, founding a club which sent out 
servants by the day and hour, discovering the perfect 
sandwich, and, last and greatest of all, starting a system 
to supply cooked meals in wonderful aluminium con- 
tainers which held everything necessary for a meal 
except a table. We are not only told of these events, 
but we learn their sordid financial details, we read their 
budgets, and we audit their accounts. He will be a 
dull fellow whose mouth does not water over the “ Caffe- 
teria,” and she an unusually acquiescent housewife who 
does not long for one of those aluminium food- 
containers, so radiant, so piping-hot, so deliciously 
mysterious in their contents. 
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An English Academy 


(LITERATURE, November 27, 1897.) 


T certain recurring periods, as we have just been 
reminded by Mr. Swinburne’s justly but amus- 

ingly wrathful letter to the Times, the public are invited 
to discuss the wholly unprofitable question why there is 
not, and whether there ought not to be, an English 
Academy of Letters. The revival of this discussion 
is not the result, at least nowadays, of any general con- 
version to Mr. Matthew Arnold’s well-known theory as 
to the “literary influence of Academies.” Rather it is 
an outcome of the almost universal instinct of modern 
man to summon his fellow-men engaged in the practice 
of any art, craft, or pastime to a competitive examina- 
tion, with the view of placing them in order of merit, 
and allotting “marks” to them accordingly. In other 
words, the amateur Academy-makers of the present day 
are actuated, not so much by zeal for the preservation 
of the purity and dignity of the English language, as by 
a desire to express their own opinions on the compara- 
tive deserts of English authors. What the Forty 
Immortals are to do when they are once finally 
established in undisputed possession of their sacred arm- 
chairs is a matter with which the average elector does 
not apparently care to concern himself. The fun con- 
sists in getting some of them into their armchairs, and, 
still more, perhaps, in deftly and unexpectedly with- 
drawing the fauteuil from beneath others who may 
have confidently supposed themselves entitled to a seat. 
It is felt to be excellent sport to exclude a poet of 
supposed eminence from the illustrious conclave, or to 
give a highly popular novelist to understand that his 
many “fiftieth thousands” will not avail to secure him 
a place amongst the first forty men of letters of his 
day. This is a comparatively harmless, if slightly 
childish, amusement, and as such well calculated to 
entertain a “literary” community who are so much more 
keenly interested in “talk about literature” than in 
literature itself. But to any serious student—not to 
Say any competent critic—of literature an observation 





must frequently form occasion for heartfelt rejoicing 


| that we have not, nor are ever likely to have, an 
| English Academy of Letters bestowed upon the country 


by a process of democratic acclamation. 

It is needless to say, of course, that Mr. Arnold was 
not himself a victim to this passion for “placing” his 
literary contemporaries. Indeed, one can hardly con- 
ceive anything which would have given more pain to 
that most fastidious of critics than the mere suspicion 
of any such design. He would, no doubt, have been 
profoundly shocked at the suggestion that he should 
himself draft a list of Forty Immortals with Cardinal 
Newman at their head, and Mr. Palgrave and Mr. King- 
lake excluded for having respectively written with “ pro- 
vincial” intemperance of the art of Baron Marochetti 
and the character of Napoleon III. His sole concern, 
in fact, was not with the personnel of his imaginary 
English Academy, but with what he assumed would 
be its work. Those who have not forgotten, or who 
have recently refreshed their memory of the famous 
essay, will recollect its main thesis, handled throughout 
in a manner which makes it at once one of the most 
delightful, and quite the most delightfully inconsequent, 
of his writings. He started from the assumption that 
the existence and the activities of the French Academy 
are actually operative to preserve the purity of the 
French language and to impose an authoritative 
standard of literary taste upon French writers; and 
from this he went on to assume that the practically 
uniform observance of such a stancdard—either lacking 
altogether or else rudely and anarchically defied in this 
country—was an effect of the existence of the French 
Academy and not its cause. Two more remarkable 
exploits in the athletic exercise of jumping to conclu- 
sions have never, perhaps, been performed by the most 
agile of intellects either before or since. The abso- 
lutely baseless character of the former assumption would 
probably have been brought home to Mr. Arnold if he 
had lived to witness the full development of the modern 
school of French Decadents; though, indeed, the re- 
collections of his own boyhood, or, failing these, the 
recorded literary history of the Thirties and the com- 
plete overthrow of “authority” by the young Romantics 





of the general results of this little plebiscitary game 


of that date—when the Academy, who were presumably 
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Classicists in about the proportion of thirty-four to five, 
proved as powerless to resist the movement as it would 
have been to proscribe the colour of Théophile 
Gautier's symbolical waistcoat--might surely have 
saved him from his original error. As to the second 
assumption, he may almost be said to have given it 
away himself in describing the French Academy as 
“an institution owing its existence to a national bent 
towards the things of the mind, towards culture, towards 
clearness, correctness, and propriety in thinking and 
speaking.” Strange that so lucid en intellect should 
have failed to perceive that this “ national bent ” counts 
for almost everything in the result, and the Academy, 
which is only the organised expression, for next to 
nothing; that where this “bent” prevails in a nation 
Academies are superfluous, and that when it does not 
they are powerless. 


The Frenchman's admiration of and solicitude for his 
language were no doubt a little exaggerated by the 
great English critic; but they are undoubtedly much 
more of a national characteristic, much less confined 
to a special professional class, than are the correspond- 
ing sentiments in England. No one can compare the 
conversation of the average educated Frenchman, say 
in a railway carriage, with that of the average English- 
man in the same position—the one lovingly polishing 


his elegant periods, the other flinging out his remarks | 


in a sort of colloquial shorthand—without being keenly 
sensible of this international difference. Its causes 
we need not inquire into, but the fact is beyond dispute 
that while ordinary French conversation aims more or 
less consciously at literary form, English dialogue, on 
the other hand, appears to be mainly modelled on the 
telegram form. No doubt we could improve a little 
upon this elliptical mode of expression, and some of us 
endeavour to do so; but temperamental differences 
between the two nations will always prevent the average 
Englishman from acquiring that sort of artistic interest 
in his own language as a means of expression which 
comes naturally to a Frenchman. That, Mr. Arnold 
might have said, is the very reason why the English 
specially require an Academy of Letters. Unfor- 
tunately it is only the reason why such an institution 
would be useless. And if that might have been per- 
ceived even in the Sixties, how much more evident has 
it become in these days of half-education and sham 
culture, when, relatively to the vast mass of people who 
concern themselves with what they suppose to be 
literature, the number of those whose taste is pure and 
who have that care for “clearness, correctness, and 
propriety in thinking and speaking,” which Mr. Arnold 
spoke of, has shrunk to so infinitesimal a proportion of 
the whole. Never were they in a worse position for 
“imposing on us a high standard in matters of intellect 
and taste”; and never, perhaps, were they less inclined 
to try. For they have most of them arrived at the half- 
pessimist, half-optimist conclusion that while they can 
do nothing to help the cause for which Mr. Arnold so 
eloquently pleaded, it is just possible that the cause may 
not want their help. It has occurred to them that, after 





all, perhaps English literature may be able to take care 
of itself, and that the good in it is as sure to survive 
and to propagate itself as the evil, in all its thousand 
forms—and editions—is certain to disappear. 


Andrew Lang on “She” 


(January 15, 1887.) 
She. By H. Riper Haccarp. (Longmans.) 


S Mr. Rider Haggard has dedicated his new 
romance, “She,” to his present reviewer, he has 
made it impossible for his friend to notice the book 
in any journal where signed names do not put the reader 
on his guard against “the personal bias.” I might 
review it as Coleridge’s friend did the apple dumplings, 
“Them’s the jockeys for me.” For “She” is a book 
of which it is hard to give any but a personal or 
subjective estimate. There are stories which, like the 
murder applauded by Toad in the Hole, you can safely 
“recommend to a friend.” One would need to know 
the friend very well before recommending to him “ She.” 
Nothing, says George Eliot, is more destructive to 
friendship than a difference of taste in jokes. But a 
difference of taste in novels is nearly as apt to poison 
affection. I have acquaintances to whom I dare not 
mention Thackeray, others with whom “ Huckleberry 
Finn” is a tabooed subject, and one who does not like 
“Pickwick”! The peace cannot possibly be kept with 
some otherwise excellent men when these apples of 
literary discord are thrown on the table. One forebodes 
that “She” will set friend against friend and sister 
against sister. People are pretty sure either to admire 
“She” very hotly, or to condemn the fair enchantress 
with extraordinary vigour. Almost all works of fantasy 
provoke these differences, whether the fantasy be funny, 
like Mr. Anstey’s, or supernatural, like “The Be- 
leaguered City,” or “beyond the bounds of explored 
Romanticism,” like the poems of Baudelaire (according 
to Sainte-Beuve), and like “She.” People will swear 
by these performances or will denounce them, and you 
cannot tell beforehand what line anyone will adopt. To 
myself “ The Beleaguered City ” seems a work of actual 
genius, moving in fresh fields of the imagination; to 
other readers it appeared like the mere maunderings of 
a chimaera bombinans in vacuo. But one should have 
some reason for the opinion that is in one; and I will 
briefly say why I like “She,” without attempting to 
make proselytes, or predicting that readers of THE 
ACADEMY will like it. 

The book is a legend, not a novel; and the action, 
which begins about 250 B.C., ends the day before yester- 
day. Amenartas, a lovely Egyptian lady, fled from the 
Egypt of the third century with her Greek husband, 
Kallikrates, the most beautiful of men. They came, 
off the East Coast of Africa, to a race who “ put pots 
on the heads of strangers,” and there met a lovely white 
woman, dowered with life and beauty that do not die. 
This woman, Ayesha, loved and, in jealousy, slew Kalli- 
krates. Amenartas escaped, wrote out the history on 
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a potsherd, and bequeathed it, with the duty of revenge, 
to her son. The potsherd was handed down from one 
to another, till it reached Leo Vincey, a young Cam- 
bridge man. The family of Confucius, by the way, is 
even older than Vincey’s, so Gibbon declares. Vincey 
and his friend Holly, a learned don (with a style by no 
means donnish) achieve the adventure. They reach the 
ancient city of Kér, and find Ayesha, lovely as ever, 
dwelling in the catacombs of a mighty civilised race 
that fell—as mysteriously as the central American 
peoples fell-—before the rise of Egypt. 


Of course, all this, as a sporting writer said about 
the reading of “ Paradise Lost” from beginning to end, 
“is impossible and not to be done.” But the more im- 


possible it gets, the better (to my taste) Mr. Haggard | 


does it. The conception of an undying character is 
older than Herodotus. Wandering Jews, Salathiels, 
and the like, populate the realms of fiction. But 
Ayesha—“ Ske who is to be obeyed”—does not re- 
semble them. The miracles she can work; as when 
she lays her hand on her rival’s dark hair, and leaves 
the snow-white score of three fingers on her locks, or 
when the flames follow and fall with her lowered and 
lifted arms, are a new kind of miracles. Her despair 
as she watches by the life-like embalmed corpse of her 
lover, Kallikrates, dead for two thousand years—moves 
me like few scenes in fiction. The whole story is an 
allegory of the immortality of love, which death cannot 
destroy, nor the force of fire abolish it. Mr. Haggard’s 
practical knowledge and experience of savage life and 
wild lands, his sense of the mystery and charm of 
ruined civilisations, his appreciation of sport (especially 
with big game), his astonishing imagination, and a cer- 
tain vraisemblance, which makes the most impossible 
adventures appear true (to a reader of sympathetic 
fancy), these are the qualities a man admires in “ She,” 
if he chance to admire it at all. Were one to enumerate 
drawbacks to such a reader’s enjoyment, it might be 
said that the humour may not be always to his mind, 
though it is a foil to the terrible passages. Again, some 
of the scenes of savagery (as when the pot is made red 
for the stranger, in a kind of Voudou feast, and as 
in the scene of the Black Goat) are too awful for many 
young and old students. Ayesha, moreover, discourses, 
perhaps, at too great length; but then she had not met 
educated companions for two thousand years, and was 
full of suppressed conversation. The style is that of 
Alan Quatermain rather than of a Cambridge don, 
though Holly is such an unusual kind of Don that this 
may be of slight importance. Against all this a reader 
in tune with his author (for all depends on that) will 
set the scenes in the sculptured catacombs, and the 
vision of moonlight in the city of Kér, the dead satellite 
shining on a city long dead, and the pathos of Ayesha’s 
last caress. But this, bé it reiterated, is the sense of 
a reviewer attached to impossible romance, of one who 
confesses himself incredibilium cupitor, an amateur of 
savage life, fond of haunting, in fancy, the mysterious 
homes of ruined races, a believer, too, in the moral of 
the legend, 








Here is a “grown-up” literary estimate of “She.” 
How it will suit boys experiment must declare. Tried 
on a youth in the Middle Fifth, the experiment 
answered rarely, bringing peace through a whole day, 
when every form of sport was impossible, and life 
appeared to be “drawn blank.” Any man who is 
enough of a boy will want to ask: “How did Ayesha 
get to Kor?” and “What happened afterwards in 
Thibet ?” ANDREW LANG. 





Madame Guilbert: By Henry 
Harland 


(LITERATURE, June 4, 1898.) 


ER name was properly Madame de Chaussonville ; 

but there were several branches of the Chausson- 

ville family in our part of the world; so, for con- 

venience’ sake, the neighbours spoke of her as Madame 

Guilbert, Guilbert having been the Christian name of 
her husband, dead these innumerable years. 

When my grandmother asked, as she used every now 
and then to do, “ Would you like to come with me this 
afternoon and call on Madame Guilbert?” I always 
answered eagerly with a Yes. She was a wonderfully 
good-natured, appreciative old lady, she was lavish of 
honey-cake, and she had the most interesting chocolate— 
chocolate with a faint flavour of cinnamon. The choco- 
late in our own establishment tasted of nothing but 
chocolate, and seemed to me the height of common- 
placeness. 

Then we would set forth side by side, my dainty 
little old grandmother and 1, to walk to Chateau 
Yroulte, where Madame Guilbert lived, a distance of 
half a mile or so, through the pleasant weather. We 
would leave the hamlet of Saint-Graal, with its crumb- 
ling stone crucifix, its white-walled cottages, its 
peasants, and its lean black pigs, we would leave Saint- 
Graal behind us, and strike leisurely across the fields, 
skirting the Forest of Granjoiaye, a forest of chestnut 
trees, luminous with a hundred greens and golds in 
the bright Gascon sunshine. Cattle browsed sleepily 
in the fields we crossed; the turf was starred with 
celandine ; here and there you might surprise a colony 
of mushrooms—that sort of vegetable game; and wild 
roses blossomed in the hedges. Far way to the south 
the wry masses of the Pyrenees glowed in a purple 
haze, a dust of amethyst, and hid the mysterious 
colour-land, the Spain of castles and splendours, which, 
one knew by hearsay, lay beyond them. And at our 
feet purled and babbled the briskest of little brown 
brooks, hurrying impetuously on to dash itself into the 
Adour—such light-hearted self-destruction! In the 
end we would come to a place where the hedge was 
broken by a turnstile, and when we had passed this 
we were in one of the by-paths of Madame Guilbert’s 
garden. 

It was a big rambling old garden, a good deal 
neglected, The grass grew long between the trees, 
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the trees themselves were untrimmed, uncared-for, and 
the box that bordered the flower-beds had shot up 
till it was higher than my head—though that, perhaps, 
in those days, was not so high as I could have wished. 
And the whole garden smelt of the box—you know the 
hard clean smell of box, when the sun is ardent. There 
weren't very many flowers in the flower-beds, and the 
few that were there had to contend with multitudinous 
weeds. But of the flowers that bloom without attention 
under the friendly Gascon sky the garden was opulent : 
lilac and jessamine; magnolias, camellias; anemones 
and jonquils; iris, narcissus, and wild hyacinth; roses, 
oleanders, cyclamens, azaleas: according to the season, 
embroidering their airier perfumes upon the strong 
smell of the box. There were birds and bees and 
butterflies, besides, and countless alert little lizards, that 
whisked out of sight the instant you thought of trying 
to catch them, the suspicious creatures. 


The house that stood in the middle of this neglected 
old pleasaunce looked neglected too. Its long pale- 
grey facade, its high-pitched red-tiled roof, were 
stained with lichens, green, pink, or yellow, in fantastic 
streaks and patches. For the most part the Venetian 
blinds that shielded its many windows were close- 
drawn, and the window-panes were dingy with imme- 
morial dust. It looked neglected, it somehow just 
escaped looking uninhabited, but it did not look in the 
least gloomy or desolate; it looked peaceful, tranquil, 
drowsy. Very nearly uninhabited, for that matter, it 
was. Only Madame Guilbert, her nephew Monsieur 
Raoul, her maid Léocadie, and perhaps one or two 
other servants lived here; and surely Chateau Yroulte 
was vast enough to have housed a regiment. 

It was Léocadie who let us in, when we had rung 
the door-bell, a tall, gaunt, elderly serving-woman, 
brown-skinned, hawk-nosed, as the peasants of that 
corner of Gascony are apt to be, her hair drawn 
severely back, and tied up behind with a red silk 
kerchief, in the Basque fashion. She opened the door, 
and led us across the great stone-paved hall, cool and 
twilit, after the dazzling sun and the warmth of the 
outer air, and up a great stone staircase, to Madame 
Guilbert’s salon, on the de/ étage. As we proceeded, 
my grandmother would inform herself concerning 
Madame Guilbert’s health. “Grace a Diou, she keeps 
remarkably well, thank you, Madame,” Léocadie in- 
variably answered, with her Gascon accent. “Elle est 
extraordinaire, vu son 4ge.” But she pronounced 
extraordinaire as if it were spelt estroudinarre. 

The salon was a big, light, faded room, furnished in 
rosewood and canary-coloured brocade; its floor waxed 
and polished so that it shone like a wet surface; its 
high white walls divided into panels by mouldings 
dimly gilt. And it was filled to overflowing with 
curious and pretty things: with porcelains and ivories ; 
with silver things, brass ‘things, crystal things, boxes, 
vases, and candelabra; with old Spanish cabinets, 
elaborately inlaid, old screens, old tapestries; and with 
pictures, pictures, pictures. I could never have num- 
bered the pictures that hung in Madame Guilbert’s 





| please tell me about him,” 


salon, the big pictures and little pictures, the 
landscapes and portraits, the paintings, pastels, 
aquarelles, the engravings, the photographs. It 
was a heterogeneous, very possibly an incongruous, 
collection ; but to my uncritical taste it seemed delight- 
full The air of the salon was always delicately 
fragrant: a thin sweet fragrance, something like the 
smell of lilies of the valley, the source of which was 
a perpetual puzzle to me. And through the tall 
slender windows you could gaze off, over the tangled 
garden, over the fair green country beyond, miles away 
southward, to the ever-purple mountains. 


Léocadie showed us into the saloon, and went to 
announce us; and a minute or two afterwards Madame 
Guilbert came in: a big old lady, very amiable- 
looking, very comfortable-looking, somehow very soft- 
looking, fluffy-looking: in a voluminous skirt of soft 
black satin, with quantities of soft white lace and soft 
violet ribbons about her bodice, and a soft white lace 
cap, violet beribboned, on her head. She had a big 
round soft face—even its wrinkles were soft-looking, 
comfortable-looking; and big soft benignant eyes; 
and a deep soft comfortable voice. And she had the 
softest, comfortablest manner, a soothing, caressing 
manner. She called my grandmother chire enfant and 
piite cherie; and she called me mon bel amour, and 
patted my cheek with a hand that was like a warm 
velvet cushion, and exclaimed at the astonishing way 
in which I had grown since our last encounter, and 
generally made me feel that I was an important, and 
she a singularly agreeable, person. Presently Léocadie 
would bring in the golden-brown honey-cake, and the 
cinnamon-scented chocolate, in beautiful frail old cups, 
with snowy islands of whipped cream floating on it. 
And Madame Guilbert would set her musical-box 
a-tinkling, for my entertainment; and then she would 
sit down and gossip softly with my grandmother, leav- 
ing me free to wander about the room, and look at the 
pictures, and examine one by one the bibelots and 
curiosities, and to wonder what the origin could be of 
that pervading fragrance, while the musical-box 
tinkled, tinkled, flowery old tunes from forgotten 
operas... . 

For a long time, through many visits, I waited, 
gazed, and listened passively. It was a long time 
before it occurred to me that, having a tongue in one’s 
head, one was capable of asking questions. Then at 
last I began to ask Madame Guilbert questions. 

“Madame Guilbert, you have seen Napoleon, haven't 
you?” I began. 

“Yes, mon amour,” she answered in her most caress- 
ing manner, “many times.” 

“Oh, do please tell me about him! What was he 
like?” I went on, with a hopeful heart. 

“What was he like?” she repeated, lifting her eye- 
brows. Then she shook her head. “But he was just 
a man, like any man.” 

“Yes, but what was he /ike?” I pleaded. “Do 
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“But there’s nothing to tell about him, mon bijou. 
He was just a man, like another.” 

And no matter how many questions I plied her with, 
no matter how hard I pressed them, she never limned 
me any portrait of Napoleon more vivid than the one 
you see. It was the same with the Duchess 
d’Angouléme. When I appealed for a description of 
her, Madame Guilbert would merely assure me that 
she was “very nice—trés-gentille, trés-douce.” And of 
the “three days,” she would say nothing more illuminat- 
ing than that “the weather was extremely hot. Every 
one stayed indoors during the three days.” Cross- 
examine her, pump her, as I might, she would yield 
none but these driblets of uninforming information. 
And I would retire from the engagement baffled and 
bewildered, to gaze at her. bemusedly again, and won- 
der how it was possible that a person who had seen 
so much should tell so little. 

Was it that the good lady had really never ob- 
served things, that things had never impressed her, 
that she had been blind to the salient point, the effective 
detail? Or was it that she didn’t know how to com- 
municate what she had observed, that she had never 
acquired the art of translating her impressions into 
speech? There are so many people (I have learned since) 
blind to the effective detail, so many who cannot com- 
municate their observations. At any rate, though I 
returned to the charge a hundred times, and Madame 
Guilbert sustained my charges with unaltering patience, 
I never gained a single inch of ground. So I could 
only gaze at her bemusedly, and wonder ; baffled, be- 
wildered, immensely desirous, perfectly impotent. To 
think, to think, that there, shut up in that head of hers, 
was the recollection, the knowledge, the recorded vision, 
of Napoleon, of Marie Antoinette, the “three days,” 
and all the rest; and yet there was no means in the 
wide world by which I could extract it! You will con- 
ceive the pain, the rebellion, of such a defeat. 

“Oh, Madame Guilbert, do please tell me about 
the Duchesse d’Angouléme! Describe her to me.” 

“Ah, elle était trés-gentille, la Duchesse d’Angou- 
léme; trés-gentille, trés-douce.” .. . 

When I was thirteen, and Madame Guilbert ninety- 
four, I left Saint-Graal for ever. She died two years 
later. But to this day, when I think of her, I can’t 
help regretting, with something of the old feeling of 
defeat, her incommunicable, irrecoverable visions. 





A Ballade of August 
(August 6, 1881.) 


WHEN weary horses plod their way 
Up Ludgate Hill with glassy eyes; 
When London trees are growing gray, 
And butchers’ shops are thick with flies; 
Then blithely Meliboeus hies, 
With Phyllis eke, and children three, 
Where in some happy hollow lies 
The town of Arcady-on-Sea, 











The hoarse-tongued engine’s hollow bray 
Five miles afield unheeded dies. 
A single carrier twice a day 
Along the bosky highway plies, 
With royal mail and merchandise 
For Baker Brown and Gardener Gee: 
New-fangled ways would scandalise 
The town of Arcady-on-Sea. 


No stucco crescent fronts the bay, 
But by the beach, where linen dries, 
Unvexed the brown-legged children play 
At moulding sand in crumbly pies. 
Around, the circling uplands rise 
With sudden bluffs that bound the lea, 
Fain would they screen from eager spies 
The town of Arcady-on-Sea. 


ENVOY. 
So let it bask in sunny skies, 
And long unborn, kind stars, be he 
Whose marring hand would modernise 
The town of Arcady-on-Sea. G. A. 





Two Poems 


(January 15, 1887.) 
SHE Is My Lapy, O SHE Is My Love! 


NO beauty born of pride my lady hath; 


Her voice :s as the path 
Of a sweet stream, and where it flows must be 
Peace and fertility. 
Who loveth her no tumult hath or pain; 
Her cloudy eyes are full of blesséd rain-—- 
A sky that cherisheth; her breast 
Is a soft nook for rest. 
She has no varying pleasure 
For passion’s fitful mood ; 

Her firm, small kisses are my constant food, 
As rowan-berries yield their needful treasure 
To starving birds: her smile 
Gives life so sweet a style, 

To die beneath its beams would be 

To practise immortality. 


AMONG THE TOMBS. 
SOMETIMES I do despatch my heart 
Among the graves to dwell apart: 
On some the tablets are erased, 

Some earthquake-tumbled, some defaced, 
And some that have forgotten lain 
A fall of tears makes green again. 
And my brave heart can over-tread 
Her brood of hopes, her infant dead, 
And pass with quickened footstep by 
The headstone of hoar memory, 

Till she hath found 

One swelling mound 
With just her name writ and deloved ; 
From that she cannot be removed. 


MICHAEL FIELD, 
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Carlyle: by Lionel Johnson 
(September 10, 1892.) 
Thomas Carlyle. By Joun Nicuot. (Macmillans.) 


HE most immediately obvious merit of Mr. 
Nichol’s book is its narrative: a more straight- 
forward, fair, and sufficient account of Carlyle’s life 
does not exist. Mr. Nichol shirks nothing and he 
exaggerates nothing, though the biographer of such a 
man has every temptation to commit both crimes. 
From first to last, Carlyle’s actual history is put before 
us, without any more prejudice than is_ inevitable. 
There is none of that wearying laudation, or of that 
shocked deprecation, which is so impertinent and so 
common. Carlyle’s life was worth recording, and Mr. 
Nichol has recorded it: the scrutiny of domestic dis- 
sensions, the small malicious gossip, the love of infinitely 
little things, which go to the making of so many 
modern biographies, are absent from this biography. 
Mr. Froude has written the full biography, from the 
vantage ground of a friend and devotee: various 
studies, essays, and examinations of particular scenes 
or periods correct and supplement that work. Mr. 
Nichol’s book gives us a judicial, brief account, based 
upon a consideration of all the various pleadings and 
evidences. A careful comparison of this book with 
those written by others, champions of Mrs. Carlyle or 
special pleaders of any sort, does but confirm the first 
impression left by its evident sincerity. It is a 
commonplace to say that origin and temperament are 
matters of singular importance in the consideration of 
genius, but in the case of Carlyle it would be nothing 
less than absurd to ignore them: they appear in all 


his works and ways, to an extent beyond exaggeration. | 


Mr. Nichol does well to insist, upon many occasions, 
that in Carlyle we have the Scotch peasant of genius, 
suffering from that pride which in Scotchmen of mere 
talent is insufferable. That sturdy self-respect and 
austerity of mind turn into self-conceit and irritability 
with great ease. Fitzgerald, speaking of his friend's 
acrid sneers and jeers, pleads for him, “ This is all a 
little Scotch indelicacy to other people’s feelings.” 
Whether we look into Scotch history or into Scotch 
literature, we find this curious strain of rough pride 
and nervous unamiability asserting itself; and Scotch 
writers have been foremost in recognising it. Whether 
it be an Andrew Fairservice or a David Balfour, in 
whom the Scotch humourist plays with the character- 
istics of his countrymen, this note of a good self- 
conceit is very prominent. In Carlyle the native 
temperament, self-reliant and democratic, was joined 
to a special temperament less common. Mr. Hutton 
has well remarked that Carlyle had a physical delicacy 
of sense such as no finely nurtured aristocrat could 
surpass. His misery over noise, his sensitiveness to 
unpleasant surroundings of all kinds, gave him the tor- 
tures of a Heine, without the dignity of so terrible a 
prostration; and almost anything can be forgiven 
him when we consider his rugged pride of origin and 
his feminine delicacy of nerve. Enough has been said 





about “the dyspeptic man of genius.” We want to 
hear no more of these bodily weaknesses, except in 
palliation of the spiritual weaknesses that followed 
them. Carlyle might say splenetic and mordant 
things about all the world, and about his fellow-men 
of genius, and about himself, under the exasperation 
of suffering; but his ill-temper rarely carried him 
beyond ill words. 


Against the Carlyle who shrieked and wailed over 
intolerable trifles may be set the Carlyle whose first 
care, when Mill’s carelessness had destroyed the manu- 
script of the “French Revolution,” was for Mill him- 
self: and against the Carlyle who said contemptuous 
things about others may be set the Carlyle who never 
grudged time or means to help them. Doubtless, the 
preacher of silence and of endurance loses some dignity 
through his outcries, but never through his deeds. 
Dante condescending to torture his enemies, Milton rail- 
ing upon Salmasius, are not more pardonable than Car- 
lyle rending friends or foes with irony and bitter words. 
He did not wholly mean what he said: so far as he 
did mean it, he was but scourging the general folly of 
the world, his own included. And he looked at the 
world in the concrete, with the eyes of a satirist and 
humourist. His first favourite books were “ Hudibras” 
and “Tristram Shandy.” But he looked beyond the 
world into a vast sphere of Powers, Immensities, 
Forces, Veracities, Eternities: turning back to this 
wretched earth, how solemn a prig looked Wordsworth, 
how sorry a drunkard was Lamb, how egregious a 
spectacle all the merry farce of human life! The 
stars, and the winds, and the seas: and then, absurd 
persons in red gowns, doing justice; absurd persons in 
black gowns, preaching righteousness! Full of these 
imaginative contrasts, he shot his rankling epigrams 
right and left, half in laughter, half in bitterness. 
Mazzini with his dreamy hopes, Mill with his dusty 
logic, must have seemed monstrous to him at such 
times of grim meditation. No doubt they were great 
and good and the like: but less than nothing beside 
the Eternities, mere comic actors amusing the Powers 
of Heaven for a time. Only when he found men in 
whom he saw force and vehemence, of some sort, could 
he reverence humanity. It might be a Quaker or a 
soldier, a poet or a prophet, a modern statesman or an 
ancient demi-god, who thus faced the invisible forces 
of the universe with something of their own untiring 
vehemence: Carlyle was equally willing to reverence 
him. Such a man’s tears and agonies, his spiritual 
conflicts or physical violences, were sacred to him: a 
Cromwell struggling for speech, a Johnson fighting 
with madness, were awful and divine: not so the 
“lovely wail” of a Shelley, the “bleeding heart” of a 
Byron. While Emerson looked through history for 
“Representative Men,” Carlyle looked for “ Heroes”: 
not the fine flower of mankind, but the few demigods 
who stand above the pitiable crowd, commanding them 
to obedience. Anything about such heroes was 
precious in his eyes: each personal detail of their ways 
and looks and lives. He contemplated history with 
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the large contemplation of Gibbon, but with a troubled 
irony and a poignant misery unknown to that calm 
spectator of the pageant; and he fixed upon points of 
time, and upon certain figures, with the intensity of 
Tacitus. To Carlyle, the present could never be ad- 
mirable: it was too close and too exacting. Crom- 
well, Knox, Luther, Dante, would not have satisfied 
him as his contemporaries: he was born with a 
craving for an ideal perfection, which his sense of 
humour forbade him to find in real life, or in practical 
politics, or in the hopes of men. Confronted with 
living men of “Work and Worth,” he refused to see 
in them the signs of his ideal: a Scotch Faust, he was 
always dissatisfied, querulous, and proud. He was 
pleased with the peasant virtues of Derbyshire. Fitz- 
gerald writes to him:— ~ 


‘‘Have some mercy, now and in future, on the 
‘Hebrew rags’ which are grown offensive to you: 
considering it was those rags that did really bind 
together those virtues which have transmitted down 
to us all the good you noticed in Derbyshire.”’ 


That is to say, be consistent: useless advice to a man 
who cared nothing for logical consistency. Side by 
side with the humorous idealist was the literary critic 
in Carlyle. All Mr. Nichol’s observations upon that 
side of his nature and of his work are excellent ; 
especially as to his labour of love in making German 
literature known in England. For we are apt to think 
of Carlyle as a prophet merely, a satirist, or a dreamer ; 
we forget the amount of actual work done for us by his 
hard toil. Emerson, so bright and winning, so ardent 
and eager, gave us volumes of quiet, subtile comments 
upon life; but he knew nothing of hard work, the dusty 
drudgery among records and chronicles, from which 
came Carlyle’s best books. If we consider Voltaire or 
Hugo, or most writers of over thirty volumes, how 
great a mass of their writing seems to have a precarious 
dependence upon passing moods of the mind! But 
Carlyle has left us a mass of writings which are solid 
and substantial, which are independent of an opinion 
about his moral teaching and ideals. But his style, say 
some, will not that prove fatal to his fame? The same 
thing might have been said of Thucydides, Tacitus, 
Rabelais, and Sterne; of Richter, and of Heine in much 
of his writing. Without doubt, Plato and Cicero, Addi- 
son and Goethe, ran no such risks as must be run by 
the more audacious writers. Carlyle must lose and 
gain by his style. Lose, because it was, at times, what 
he called it, his “own poor affectation,” a struggling 
storm of words, conveying nothing worthy of so great 
an effort. But the better part of it needs no worthier 
defence than is contained in Mr. Meredith’s description 
of it. Rosamund Culling disapproved of Beauchamp’s 
devotion to Carlyle. 


‘* His favourite author was one writing of heroes, 
in (so she esteemed it) a style resembling either early 
architecture or utter dilapidation, so loose and rough 
it seemed ; a wind-in-the-orchard style, that tumbled 
down here and there an appreciable fruit with un- 
couth bluster. Sentences without commencements 
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running to abrupt endings and smoke, like waves 
against a sea-wall; learned dictionary words giving a 
hand to street-slang, and accents falling on them 
haphazard, like slant rays from driving clouds ; all the 
pages in a breeze, the whole book producing a kind 
of electric agitation in the mind and the joints.”’ 


It is a treacherous style in the hands of the imitator: a 
delicious style, as Dr. Holmes has shown, in those of the 
parodist; but its power and charm have appealed to 
the purest and simplest masters of style. Cardinal 


Newman, though he had “the brain of a medium-sized 
rabbit,” wrote :— 


‘*T commend to your notice, if it comes in your 
way, Carlyle on the French Revolution. A queer, 
tiresome, obscure, profound, and original work.’’ ‘‘A 
man of first-rate ability, I suppose, and quite fascinat- 
ing as a writer.” 

Mr. Nichol’s moderation and insight are worthy of 
all praise. He shows us the man, not as a strong 
hero, nor as a canting humbug, but just as he was: 
the Scotch peasant of genius, the laborious man of 
letters, the friend of practical kindness and a bitter 
tongue, the victim of tortured nerves, the sad 


humourist, and the fighter of a dark spirit battling 
towards some light. 





A Colloquy on Criticism: By 
Augustine Birrell 


(LITERATURE, February 12, 1898.) 


. an earlier number of this Review I remarked on 
the fact that acquaintance with authors dulls the 
edge of criticism. Since then I have noticed an apparent 
unwillingness on the part of critics to admit this; but 
surely to deny it is to fly in the face of human nature. 
You cannot impale a friend upon your hook as if you 
loved him ; wriggle the silly fellow will until the mildest- 
mannered critic finds himself using the language of the 
fish-wife, famous in story, who was overheard cursing 
the eels she was skinning alive for not lying still. 
Lordly editors may declare themselves able to select from 
their huge roll-call of critics “kinless loons” who, like 
the Prince Regent, “have no predilections,” but one 
critic is not always so good as another. 

So important a thing is a free hand that young men, 
with all their rashness and crudity, are not infrequently 
the best critics of contemporary books, for, knowing 
hardly “ anybody,” and with their way in the world still 
to make, they are alike ruthless and unembarrassed, 
and consequently delightfully well able, with their 
whoops and cries, to flutter the dove-cotes where, 
drooping a little over their perches, sit sunning them- 
selves the crop-full authors. But the sad years that 
bring the philosophic mind bring other things as well, 
and amongst them a hatred of strife and contention, of 
scowling faces and averted glances. 

“Saint Praxed’s ever was the church for peace.” Why 
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should I strike even the Hospitaller’s shield? What 
need to revile my neighbour simply because he has 
written a novel that makes me creep all down my back ? 
He will not leave off writing because of my back, but 
I (how easily) can leave off reading my neighbour, and 
thus in time may learn to love him. Yes, but what is 
to become of my critical faculties? Are they to find 
no expression ? 

To ignore the living altogether, and with the poet 
Southey (but was Southey a poet?) to spend your 
critical hours among the dead, is a way out of the 
difficulty, and a very pleasant way too, and one full of 
peace and safety. Pope cannot lampoon you, or Milton 
call you a dog with two g’s. I have never cared to 
deny that I like authors best when they are dead. 


Philosopher and Poet you shall find 

Each ever after his own kind. 

’Tis well to watch them; not too near, perhaps, 
One snarls at you, the other snaps. 


Besides, to the critic Death is of great assistance. 
There is no more wonderful adjuster of reputations than 
he. No sooner has “the surly, sullen bell” given wit- 
ness to the world that a distinguished author has 
departed from it than you begin to perceive with a 
nervous apprehensiveness how much you had either 
over or under estimated him. In the former case, 
greatly though you had prized him, much as you may 
owe to him, none the less he is to be seen creeping 
slowly down the sky; whilst in the latter case the 
under-estimated author proudly climbs it. 


Living authors, though they may despise the critics, 
still clamour to be criticised, and no more approve of 
an exclusive devotion being paid to the dead than does 
an artist of to-day share your dilettante conviction that 
the only pictures worth buying are by the old masters ; 
but from the critic’s point of view it is hard to forget 
that the only English critics who have any reputation 
chiefly concerned themselves with authors who were no 
longer living when they (these critics) wrote. Dryden, 
Addison, Johnson, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Lamb, Bagehot, 
Arnold were great critics who did not worry overmuch 
about their contemporaries. Indeed, one wonders 
whether it would be possible to fill even a thin volume 
with criticisms of authors written by their coevals which 
would be worth reading. I doubt it. 


Nor is it hard to find the reason. Authors who claim 
to be imaginative are divided into the good, the bad, 
and the hum-drum. Contemporary criticism finds it 
easy to dispose of the bad author and the hum-drum, 
the only risk it runs (no light one certainly) be:ng the 
occasicnal mistake of one of the bad authors for a 
good one. Criticism. of this kind quickly loses its 
interest. 

But what about the good authors? Surely the critic 
might have something to say to them. So indeed he 
might, and so after a time he will, but at the start it 
is nervous work. It is well said by Carlyle, who said 
many things well, “ Directly in the face of most intel- 


or good thing of any sort shows its best face at first ; 
nay, that the commonest quality in a true work of art, 
if its excellence have any depth and compass, is that 
at first sight it occasions a certain disappointment— 
perhaps even mingled with its undeniable beauty 
a certain feeling of aversion.” 
This goes to the very root of the matter and accounts 
for the extraordinary reception given to works of 
genius by critics, undeniably well equipped for general 
purposes. These critics did but express “a certain 
feeling of aversion,” occasioned by the first sight of 
an original. It is, I repeat, nervous work handling the 
genius which has not yet created its own atmosphere. 
Perhaps the safest method of criticism is the com- 
parative. It is also the most interesting. And yet 
people professed to grow weary of Matthew Arnold’s 
pocket-scale of poetical weights and measures with 
which he was so fond of testing the value of men's 
wares. The meritorious Howard did the like with 
prison rations. “Is that a ration?” he would exclaim, 
and then, whipping out a scale, would demonstrate to 
the affrighted gaoler it was half a pound short of weight. 
But for all that Mr. Arnold’s was an excellent way. Is 
it blank verse we are invited to consider? Surely it 
is no sin to murmur :— 


Standing on earth, not rapt above the pole, 
More safe I sing with mortal voice, unchanged 
To hoarse or mute, though fall’n on evil days, 
On evil days though fall’n and evil tongues, 
In darkness, and with dangers compassed round, 
And solitude; yet not alone, while thou 

Visit’st my slumbers nightly, or when morn 
Purples the East. Still govern thou my song 
Urania, and fit audience find, though few. 


Is it an ode? Well, well! 


Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 

To what green altar and mysterious priest 
Lead’st thou that heifer, lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 
What little town by river or sea-shore, 

Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 

Is emptied of its folk, this pious morn? 


It is only by some such means as those employed by 
Mr. Arnold that the great tradition is kept alive, and 
with the passages he was so fond of quoting for ever 
sounding in our ears it ought not to be difficult to conquer 
one’s first feelings of aversion to the next great poet 
who comes among us, even though he should not appear 
clothed in his might, but (as is generally the case) with 
all his faults lying thick upon the surface of his verse. 
It ought not perhaps—but it will be. Who need wish 
to be a critic in the twentieth century? When, what 
with American copyright, royalties on the drama, and 
heavy death duties, I may live to see Chatsworth in- 
habited by a really bad author, whilst all my satisfaction 
in the reflection that I at all events never opened my 
mouth without abusing him may be destroyed by the 
mournful knowledge that I allowed the really good 





lectual tea-circles it may be asserted that no good book 





author of my day to pass without a tribute by. 
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Marc Lescarbot 


By BERNARD MUDDIMAN (Ottawa). 


HE old world had its Herodotus, the new has 
Marc Lescarbot. Early in May, 1606, a young 
Parisian lawyer, having lost a case through the injus- 
tice of the Court, was induced by one of his clients, Jean 
de Biencourt, Seigneur de Poutrincourt, to sail away for 
Acadie, now known to the world at large as the province 
of Nova Scotia, in the Dominion of Canada. It was 
after considerable reflection, Lescarbot tells us, that he 
decided to go, urged on by “the desire to flee a corrupt 
world and to examine the new with his own eyes.” 
Lescarbot, born at Vervins about 1570, was a Latin 
scholar, poet, barrister, and general intellectual curiosity. 
He seems also to have had a strong bias towards, for 
his age, very free religious speculation. Fame still re- 
serves for him, as a charming personality who has 
prattled his way into literature, a niche beside his great 
contemporary Montaigne. Indeed, in his account of 
his voyage to Acadie he has left not only the most in- 
teresting record of Canada in its pioneer days, but an 
olla podrida of quaint sayings and thoughts similar to 
those which so fascinate the reader leafing the essays 
of Montaigne. 

Let us then follow him during his year’s sojourn in 
Acadie at Port Royal, the first permanent French 
settlement in North America. Remember he went away 
from Paris and its gay life a disappointed man; he 
writes: “ Lawsuits are the bane of man’s existence ; for 
in the pursuit of them men waste their money and 
health. And often justice is not obtained after all, 
either through the Judges’ ignorance, from whom the 
truth is kept back, or through malice, or from the 
wickedness of the Attorney-General who sells the case.” 
Was there ever such an outspoken lawyer as this Les- 
carbot, embarking at La Rochelle in the Jonas of 150 
tons on May 11th, 1606? Before setting out, how- 
ever, being one of the Muses’ sons, he wrote an adieu 
to Ja belle France “ pour m’égayer Yesprit.”. Speed was 
not one of the perils of Atlantic crossings of those days ; 
for Port Royal was not reached till July 27th. Like a 
Yankee globe trotter, Lescarbot was at once astir. “A 
tant, nous descendons 4 terre, visitons la maison, et 
passons la journée a rendre grace a Dieu, voir les 
cabanes des sauvages, et nous aller promener par les 
prairies.” The next day, however, a Friday, Poutrin- 
court set everyone to work, tilling the ground, cleaning 
“la maison,” Lescarbot included. “My wish to dis- 
cover what the soil of the country was worth made me 
more ready than the rest to dig and to live.” Louis 
Hébert, a Parisian apothecary, who had also sailed with 
Lescarbot, seems to have taken charge of these latter 
labours. But when Poutrincourt left on August 28 for a 
voyage of discovery we find Lescarbot acting as his 
deputy. He at once directed the workmen to lay out a 
vegetable garden, and had a moat dug at the same time 
about the fort. Like our own Bacon and Cowley, he 
seems to have had a hankering for the soil: “Those 
men are indeed to be pitied who, having it in their 














power to live a quiet life in the country, cultivating the 
soil which yields such a good return, pass their lives in 
cities, bowing and scraping to each other, seeking 
excuses to go to law, worrying over this and that, en- 
deavouring to get the better of their neighbours, racking 
their brains until the day of their death how to pay the 
rent, how to dress in silk, and how to buy rich furniture 
—in short, how to cut a figure and feast on a little 
vanity, in which there is never any satisfaction.” 


But, meantime, Poesy was not forgotten, though the 
carpenters and masons were busy all around him. 
Another explorer, Pontgravé, who had come to the Fort 
with Champlain, sailed for home on August 25. Lescar- 
bot bade him God-speed in his best verse. The colo- 
nists laboured three hours a day, and then went their 
own ways, passing the rest of the time in hunting or fish- 
ing. Lescarbot was particularly delighted with hunt- 
ing, but hardly from the sportsman’s point of view ; 
“the solitude and silence which accompany it bring 
beautiful thoughts to the mind.” He gathered mussels 
at low tide, but never seems to have had a desire to ven- 
ture into the pathless wilds or primeval forests. “ For 
my part,” he writes, “I can say that I never worked so 
hard in my life. I took pleasure in laying out and cul- 
tivating my gardens, in enclosing them to keep out the 
pigs, in making flower-beds, staking out alleys, building 
summer houses, sowing wheat, rye, barley, oats, beans, 
peas, and garden plants, and in watering them.” What 
a gentle soul he was in the wilderness!’ As Charlevoix, 
the French Canadian historian, says, “he encouraged 
some, he touched the honour of others, he won the good- 
will of all, and spared himself in naught. He daily in- 
vented something new for the public good.” When he 
was not scribbling verse he was learning a trade-craft. 


Pondering on the history of the New World, relating 
its legends, Lescarbot possesses something of the semi- 
humorous rationalism of Herodotus disbelieving the 
Phoenix, the man who swam eighty stades under the sea, 
and those who carried their eyes in their breasts. For 
instance, Lescarbot says: “Joseph Acosta relates that 
in Peru one of the lay brothers lost his way, and wan- 
dered about in the mountains without knowing whither 
or in what direction to go, till finally he found himself 
amid thickets so dense that for fifteen days he was com- 
pelled to walk along their tops, and did not set foot 
upon the ground. Everyone is free to believe as much 
of this tale as he wishes, but such knowledge is too 
wonderful for me.” 

Again, what makes Lescarbot’s narrative so bewitch- 
ing is that he loves to note things that appeal to the 
literary mind. Nicolas Denys, a later explorer, can 
write excellently from the commercial standpoint of the 
fisheries of Canada; but it is only Lescarbot, among the 
old chroniclers, who would have thought of telling us of 
the “Order of the Good Times.” For when Poutrin- 
court returned in the middle of November, some of the 
men dressed as Neptune and his Tritons, recited verses 
written by Lescarbot, and preparations were made for 
the winter, which fortunately was extremely mild. For 
a time none wore a cloak over his doublet, and even in 
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January they ate out of doors. So warm was it in the 
middle of the month that for very joy they sang. To 
while away, however, those short days and long nights a 
reign of feasting was established—“the Order of the 
Good Times,” concerning which I cannot do better than 
quote the original : — 


Mais je diray que pour nous tenir joieusement et 
nettement quant aux vivres, fut établi un Ordre en 
la Table dudit sieur de Poutrincourt, qui fut nommé 
L’Ordre de Bon-Temps, mis premierement en avant 
par le sieur Champlain, auquel ceux d’icelle table 
estoient maitres-d’Hotel chacun A son jour, qui 
estoit en quinze jours une fois. Or avoit-il le soin de 
faire que nous fussions bien et honorablement 
traités. Ce qui fut si bien observé, que (quoy que les 
gourmens de deca nous disent souvent que nous 
n’avions point la la rue aux Ours de Paris) onus y 
avons fait ordinairement aussi bon chere que nous 
scaurions faire en cette rue aux Ours et 4 moins de 
frais. Car il n’y avoit celui qui deux jours devant 
que son tour vinst ne fut soigneux d’aller a la chasse, 
ou a la pécherie, et n’apportast quelque chose de 
rare, outre ce qui estoit de notre ordinaire. Si bien 
que jamais au déjeuner nous n’avons manqué de 
saupiquets de chair ou de poissons, et au repas de 
midi et du soir encor moins; car c’estoit le grand 
festin, 1a ot l’architriclin, ou maitre-d’hotel (que les 
sauvages appellent Atoctegic), ayant fait preparer 
toutes choses au cuisinier, marchait la serviette sur 
l’épaule, le baton d’office en main, et le colier de 
l’Ordre au col, qui valoit plus de quatre escus et tous 
ceux d’icelui Ordre aprés lui, portons chacun son 
plat. Le méme estoit au dessert, non toutefois avec 
tant de suite et au soir, avant rendre graces 4 Dieu, 
il resinoit le colier de 1’Ordre avec un verre de vin a 
son successeur en la charge, et buvaient l’un a4 
l’autre. 


When the merriment grew wild in the evening and 
the French made merry with the Micmac belles, Les- 
carbot would steal away, gentle soul, to his room with 


its few treasured volumes. Here, far from the feast, he 
read and wrote like a second Montaigne in his tower. 
Here he composed several of his poems printed in his 
“Muses de la Nouvelle France.” At other times he gave 
religious instruction to the ruder sort of their company. 
“And these efforts,” he writes complacently enough, 
“did not prove fruitless, for several admitted they had 
never heard the matters pertaining to the Deity so well 
set forth.” 


Then spring came. Snow and ice went as at a magic 
touch. Out in the fields the men again tilled and sowed. 
Fish spawned; birds came north; flowers bloomed. 
However, the colony was not to be. On May 24 a 
small vessel of six to seven tons hove in sight in charge 
of a young man from St. Malo, bringing letters from 
Poutrincourt’s patron in France to the effect that their 
monopoly had been revoked and they would have to 
return home. “It was a grievous disappointment,” 
says Lescarbot. So, saying adieu in verse, as one would 
naturally expect, on July 30, 1607, Lescarbot sailed 





back with the others on the Jonas just twelve months 
after his landing. 

Good news awaited his arrival. The Court had re- 
considered its decision; Lescarbot had won his client’s 
case. Then he settled down to write his adventures in 
the whimsically charming prose of his age, finally pub- 
lishing the work in 1609, with appropriate dedications 
to Henry IV, Marie de Médicis, the Dauphin, and 
Queen Marguerite of Valois. After that he was never 
further afield from France than Switzerland. He re- 
ceived a Government Commissionership, and, like all 
lawyers, married well. Acadie, with its vexed and tur- 
bulent history, was over for him. When he died is un- 
known. This is no great matter, for undoubtedly, as 
Grant, his translator, likes to think, somewhere in the 
Elysian fields this old traveller has met the Greek Hero- 
dotus, and for all time, as on our bookshelves, these 
two, “with well-chosen phrase and occasional ripple of 
laughter,” talk of the marvels to be found at the source 
of the great River of Egypt and of the great River of 
Canada, happily oblivious of subsequent immigrant 
literature. 








English Apprenticeship and Child 
Labour* 


I N the making of England it would be difficult to 
over-estimate the value of the part played by the 
apprenticeship system which, beginning as a custom 
amongst the people, was adopted by the great Guilds 
of the City of London in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and gradually grew until it became a national 
institution of high importance. The famous Statute of 
Artificers of Elizabeth’s reign came comparatively late 
in its history, but it made articulate all that the nation 
had learnt upon the great subject of technical training. 
Had it not been for the demoralising influence of the 
Civil War of Charles’s day, which drew away vast num- 
bers of the young men of the time as soldiers, it is pro- 
bable that the influence of the Statute would have lasted 
until the present time, and we should not now need to 
begin again the great work of technical instruction. 
Apprenticeship never recovered, and its own defects, 
which had grown up in so many centuries, and the 
beginnings of the factory system, led to the repeal of 
the Statute of Artificers in 1814. Since that time, 
despite undoubted progress in many directions, the 
increase of unskilled labour, the imperfect training of 
workmen in many trades and consequent decline of 
thoroughness and the sense of responsibility which 
characterised the old English artificer, have led us to 
look longingly at apprenticeship. | Undoubtedly the 
long period of service, the personal contact between 
master and man it involved and the mutual sense of 





* English Apprenticeship and Child Labour: A History. 
By O. Jocetyn Duntop. With a Supplementary Sec- 
tion on the Modern Problem of Juvenile Labour by O. 
Jocetyn Duntop and Ricnarp D. Denman, M.P. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. tos. 6d. net.) 
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responsibility were features that assured success and 
made of the worker not only a good craftsman, but also 
a good and useful citizen. It gave us the sense of order 
which is still our best characteristic as a nation. The 
apprentice lived in the master’s house, and the master 
had to look to it that his apprentice was properly 
clothed, fed, and taught. In most cases the boy learnt 
during his seven years’ service not only the manual 
work, but also how to conduct a business. 


Apprenticeship was controlled by the Guilds, who 
were supported by the corporations, of which the mem- 
bers were generally freemen, so that the connection 
between trade and local government was very intimate. 
This was one of the most important features of the 
system, for instead of the indifference of to-day in 
matters of local government we had then the vital 
interest, something of which is still seen within the City 
of London, where alone in all the Kingdom we can 
still find the old and essentially democratic machinery 
of local government as it existed in the Middle Ages. 
Its inception was essentially the work of the London 
craftsmen and traders who had been through the long 
discipline of apprenticeship. 


In some respects the Guild was less tyrannical than 
the unions which have taken their place, for the system 
of apprenticeship did not prevent any trained craftsmen 
entering the Guilds provided that he was willing to 
show himself “ sufficient” by going before the Guilds 
and giving them a specimen of his skill; so that a man 
trained in any manner might qualify himself at any 
age. To-day the country loses much of its best talent 
by barring the way into most skilled trades and pro- 
fessions to all adults who have not served some kind of 
apprenticeship in the modern sense. The Guilds put 
also a limit to the too early employment of children 
in their trades, and from fourteen to sixteen became the 
usual age at which boys were “ bound.” They also 
forbade night work. As the authoress of this valu- 
able and profoundly interesting book points out, this 
was probably not done so much for the sake of the 
children as to prevent bad work, the lights used being 
then very poor. All the Guilds were rigorous in their 
efforts to ensure good workmanship, ~and for this we 
should be eternally grateful to them. The “ searchers” 
they employed went the round of the workshops, sought 
out and condemned bad work, and saw that the appren- 
tices were properly taught and cared for. In this con- 
nection Miss Dunlop quotes a record which quaintly 
states that the wardens of the Merchant Taylors Com- 
pany “ Comytted Thomas Palmer to pryson for that 
he hath broke Henry Bourfelde his apprentice hede 
without any juste cause.” 

After apprenticeship a young man was practically 
assured of employment, and it is pointed out that there 
was in consequence less wastage than at the present 
time, when so many young people are turned adrift 
and still younger workers are taken in their place. 
They possess neither special skill nor the discipline 
given by sound training, so they swell the ranks of the 
unemployed and unemployable. 








Apprenticeship declined from about the year 1660, 
and the repeal of the Statute was followed by the 
horrors of the factory system, of which Robert Owen 
has given us so terrible a description. The position of 
juvenile workers under it, as Miss Dunlop says, “was 
vastly inferior to what it had been under the compul- 
sory apprenticeship system when children were ensured 
both a fair return for their labour and protection from 
the misuse or abuse of their masters or parents.” 
Owen states that thirty years before his time children 
had begun work at fourteen years of age—in trades of 
which he did not know it seems certain they began 
much earlier. Under the factory system all began 
earlier. For example, in Yorkshire, in 1806, children 
were employed in factories at from six years of age; 
in 1816 they were employed in the Stockport hat trade 
from five years of age, the hours of labour being four- 
teen per day. As late as 1842 children of four were 
employed in the calico trade and in lace making; in 
pin making at five, and in the hosiery trade at five. In 
Derby children of two were employed, and others of 
four, five, and six. In calico works the reports quoted 
by Miss Dunlop say: “ Numbers of children under nine 
years old were employed; the machines seldom ran for 
less than ten and a half hours and night work was 
common.” Similar hours and ages were usual in other 
trades, and the sanitary conditions, we are told, were 
disgraceful. Worst of all was the condition of the 
children employed in coal mines. They began work 
generally at eight or nine, but somefimes at four and 
six years of age. The hours were seldom less than 
twelve, and were sometimes as many as eighteen per 
day. The work of these mites was to draw the coal in 
small trucks from the various seams in which it was 
being cut to the large openings. Twenty years later, 
in 1863, we are told the conditions in all these indus- 
tries were practically unchanged, into such a degraded 
condition had labour in England fallen after we had 
allowed the forces of industrial disorder to overthrow 
those of industrial law, which in the course of eight cen- 
turies had done so much for the manhood, the wealth 
and the comfort of the nation. 

In addition to Miss Dunlop’s own admirable and very 
thorough history of the whole subject of apprentice- 
ship and child labour, the book contains a valuable 
supplement on the Modern Problem of Child Labour, 
in which she has had the assistance of Mr. Richard 
D. Denman, M.P., who was formerly Chairman of the 
London Juvenile Advisory Committee. 





The Individual Reader 
By ALEX. J. PHILIP. 


HE meeting of the Conference of the Library 
Association next week reminds us that it is just 
twenty years since public libraries were firmly estab- 
lished in this country under the Consolidating Act of 
1892, although for more than forty years before that 
they had been opened in varying numbers, year by year. 
Is twenty years long enough as a test of the effect of 
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these institutions on the standard of reading of the indi- 
vidual? There is reading aud writing; reading for an 
exam., or as a journalist engaged on running to 
earth an elusive piece of information, does not exactly 
satisfy the wider definition. I know one town where 
a record has been kept showing that, without exception, 
every student who has sat for matriculation or any higher 
examination has made use, not only of the ordinary 
facilities of the municipal library, but of those special 
favours granted to students, such as a larger field of 
selection, or in increased number of books at any one 
time. Splendid as such a record may be, it is not evi- 
dence of the existence of a reading class or of individual 
readers. I think it may be that libraries all over the 
country are useful, even if it is put no higher, to those 
who are compelled to read for business. 


Reading is an zxsthetic enjoyment, while the assimi- 
lation of information may be described as a useful in- 
dustry. And here we find the difference. All our great 
readers, like great authors, have been creators or critics 
of pure literature and not of the literature of the 
sciences or arts. There was a modicum of truth in the 
dictum of the “washing lady” described by one of our 
leading humorists, who referred to her budding olive 
leaf—immersed in the pages of the “ Blood-bound Boer, 
or the stirring adventures of an outpost rider ”"—“ ’E’s a 
great reader, ’aint ’e,” in so far as he was a student of 
the literature of the imagination, however much more 
the assimilation of facts might have benefited him in the 
future. That, however, is the reader I am considering ; 
the student of the literature of the imagination—whether 
he has gone up or down in the scale. Collectively one 
might generalise over the gamut of change that has 
taken place during these fifty years, crediting or debit- 
ing the literary account of the public library according 
to the individual taste without any regard to the many 
other educational developments that have contributed to 
this series of accelerated changes. The result would be 
favourable or otherwise to the reader, to the books, and 
to the library, according to the individual standard of the 
critic. This, in fact, is what usually takes place when 
the decline in one or other of those grand old literary 
institutes, literary and philosophical societies, magnifi- 
cent debating clubs, that sprang up chiefly in the north- 
ern counties during the last century, is deplored. These 
institutions have done their work, and have succeeded 
admirably; whether or not they can be brought into 
lme with modern demands I do not know; but it is 
a very simple business consideration that drives by eco- 
nomic force the reader of to-day to the great subscrip- 
tion circulating libraries or the public library. 


The individual reader who “ finds” himself is like the 
horse strayed into a clover field, surprised that he ever 
enjoyed the dry, withered grass on the common, arid 
filled with wonderment that such delicious food should 
exist. This appreciation of the literary delicacy of 
each fresh author, of each new book and of each re- 
reading of an old favourite, makes a reader. And a 
reader is a connoisseur of literature; one with an 
zsthetic taste in the art of grouping words. 





How has the reader been affected by the public 
library? Have the pastures thrown open to him proved 
green with succulent herbs; or were they covered with 
bitter weeds, rank with a poison in the aftermath? 


This reader, this connoisseur in literature, this dilet- 
tante of the zsthetic taste, is a fiction reader; a student 
of the literature of the imagination. I feel a little 
dubious here, because public libraries have been in- 
veighed against as purveyors of fiction by so many of 
those who are able to buy their own literary intoxicants 
for home consumption, or find it provided for them by 
the literary editor of their paper. But it is quite true— 
the literary man is essentially a fiction reader; a reader 
of romances, of dramatic creations, of poetry, and ‘of 
essays, which, after all, are more or less brilliant efforts 
in the art of saying something about nothing in a beau- 
tiful manner. 


It is this individual reader in embryo that the public 
library is training, more or less insidiously perhaps, as a 
person of taste. And the creation of taste in literature 
must be inevitably followed by the growth of taste in 
other things, because the appreciation of literature—as 
distinct from books estimated by weight—can only 
follow a knowledge of what is beautiful. It is said that 
there is no literature at the present time—only books. 
But this is little more than the plaint of those unable to 
find a publisher. True, we do not find Shakespeares in 
every village—if we did, to use another paradox, they 
would no longer be Shakespeares—but even if there 
are no great creations of literature to-day, there were 
some yesterday and there will be more to-morrow. Why 
worry about empty platitudes of this kind? In fact, it 
is only because the public library as an institution has 
made it possible for the unread to become a reader of 
taste that he is able to know that there was real litera- 
ture yesterday, even if it is only the faith that is in 
him that enables him to say there will be more to- 
morrow. The public library is creating in the indivi- 
dual—even of every class—the love of the beautiful, the 
knowledge of taste, the appreciation of art in every 
form on which the eternal reputation of Greece rests. 
One authority says this is the influence of Greek genius. 
I say it is the effect of the same causes that made 
Greece, now making us; and by the greater greatness 
of our genius—it could not be less, as it embraces all 
that has survived of the Greek spirit—so shall our litera- 
ture and art be more brilliant and more enduring. 


Whether the future reader comes within the magic 
sphere of the public library as a humble learner, cling- 
ing with fragile fingers to the lowest rung of the ladder, 
or as a stalwart climber, the result is the same: new 
vistas unfold themselves as he reaches higher and yet 
higher altitudes, rising by the expansion of his field of 
mental vision. The most assiduous pursuer of a pet- 
verted quest, the most inveterate debauchee of a de- 
based taste, is eventually brought to a halt by a danger 
mark on the indicator, “red is out”; and is compelled 
to satiate himself with some new and hitherto untried 
dish. 
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The Literary Traveller 
By W. H. Koeset. 

F kaecemey was a time, scarcely more than half a cen- 

tury ago, when those who travelled for other 
reasons than those of duty and the quest of money were 
as rare as the four-leaved clover in a dense field. More- 
over, the fortunate few who were enabled to indulge in 
such restricted and antiquated forms of “ globe-trotting” 
as were then known, were wont to take the business 
very seriously. No such things as sudden decisions, 
light-hearted packings of bags, the hailing of a taxi- 
cab, and a swooping flight to the nearest railway station, 
were known or dreamed of in the earlier ages of the 
crinoline. A young man on the eve of the Grand Tour 
was the subject of as much preparation, care, and fore- 
thought as is expended on an entire military campaign 
to-day. When the momentous day of the actual start 
arrived he set out armed with every conceivable pre- 
caution, moral and material, against disaster. Paternal 
advice, the tears of a mother, carefully engineered letters 
of introduction to those resident in foreign climes, and 
the presence of a tutor—these constituted nothing be- 
yond a certain proportion of the paraphernalia of the 
early Victorian voyager who was about to sail across the 
Channel. And when, having made his tour of the 
towns in France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, he 
returned to place his knees again beneath his native 
mahogany, it was with the satisfied sense of a duty com- 
pleted for good and all. The Grand Tour resembled 
the life-membership of a club. Once effected it held 
good for a lifetime, and freed its subject from the neces- 
sity of ever again undergoing the process. 


There is no doubt that travelling was, from the edu- 
cational point of view, conducted then in a fashion far 
more conscientious than now. I do not imagine that 
its participants could lay claim to any special merit to 
themselves on this head. The result was achieved by an 
enforced slow progress, and by equally unavoidable 
lengthy halts in a limited area. There was no oppor- 
tunity then for the career of those who travel in order 
to add the names of countries, provinces, and towns to 
their stock with the same avidity with which a phila- 
telist sits at home to collect his various specimens of 
postage stamps. An American whom I met some while 
ago in that very balmy island of Madeira would, for one, 
never have found in the days of the Grand Tour a pro- 
fession which was clearly very dear to him. It had 
been his lifelong desire to travel; he had spent his early 
cays accumulating sufficient means to this end, and his 
desire had now been gratified for twenty years. During 
all that time the now elderly sprite had passed un- 
ceasingly over the earth’s surface from place to place, 
and from ocean to ocean. Since I myself have been a 
wanderer in no small way, his experiences interested me 
hot a little. There seemed not a place on the accepted 
tourist routes throughout the world that he had not 
visited. His memory, moreover, was in one sense mar- 
vellous, since out of all these hundreds of spots there 
was not one at which he could not recall the length of 





his stay. Nothing else mattered. Cathedrals, ruins, 
aboriginals, cataracts, and landscapes—not one had left 
an impression on the curious mirror of his mind. He 
had stayed a few hours in one place, a day or two in 
another—his pride lay in nothing beyond He was not 
of the days of the Grand Tour. 


It is possible that such a man may rank almost as a 
criminal in sheer waste of the opportunities of appre- 
ciation. If so, the depth of his crime is of use in itself 
in revealing the remarkable facilities which are now 
offered for such absent-minded scourings of the globe. 
The mere consideration of the scope of the tourist field 
of to-day is an astonishing process in itself. The sczne 
of a battlefield in what was a savage country twenty 
years ago, waterfalls the report of which was considered 
more or less legendary at a very little earlier date, 
corners in the East where until comparatively recently 
it was a daring feat for a European to show his face, 
South American beauty spots which in earlier and in- 
sanitary times were spoken of with dread as the haunts 
of yellow fever—it is to such places as these that the 
traveller mow comes in search of recreation, and 
grumbles, moreover, if the quality of his whisky and 
the design of his bed are not exactly to his liking. 
There was a time when men still retained some awe 
for the Pyramids, and when an excursion by steamer to 
Khartum was spoken of as an adventurous and enter- 
prising excursion. Now both Sphinx and Pyramids 
produce about the same amount of astonishment as a 
pond on Hampstead Heath—in the mind of the 
hardened globe-trotter, that is to say—and, as to Khar- 
tum, it has become a popular halting-place in the course 
of steamer journeys very much further to the South. 
All of which points to the rather lamentable fact that 


the profession of the pioneer is all but extinct in the 
world. 


Perhaps one of the most interesting features in the 
present phase of world-travel is the study of the 
fashions in countries and localities; fashions which are 
almost as kaleidoscopic as those of women’s clothes. 
There was a time when Switzerland was the most popu- 
lar haunt of the summer months, and when to the 
average Englishman France was represented by very 
little beyond Paris and the Riviera. Then the curtain 
was withdrawn from the peaks of Norway and the Aus- 
trian Alps, while crowds flocked to the watering-places 
of Brittany and Normandy, and the more up-to-date 
began to forsake Switzerland in summer for the joys of 
its ice- and snow-sports of the winter months. The 
Black Forest, too, discovered new attractions to add 
to the old in the shape of trout-fishing. Italy, it is true, 
has had to content herself with what may be termed 
her stock-features, wonderful as they are; but her 
sister-countries of Spain and Portugal, awaking to the 
situation, cast about them for the most favoured induce- 
ment to the traveller, and succeeded in no small mea- 
sure. As entirely new items in her programme Spain 
found haunts in her northern mountains and hitherto 
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neglected local treasures in the neighbourhood of Vigo 
Bay, while Portugal pointed to a string of charming 
white towns which nestled round Mont’ Estoril near 
the mouth of the Tagus. The Far North and the mid- 
night sun, not to be left out of any cold not of their own 
making, blinked a welcome to thousands, and now even 
some of the Balkan countries are preparing themselves 
to receive the casual traveller. And this is in Europe 
alone, and even the whole of Europe has not yet been 
taken into account! 








The Stratford Shakespeare Festival 


| Aen it was a mistake to think of present- 

ing so crude a piece of melodrama as “If I 
were King” at Stratford-on-Avon. That is the very 
mildest phrase that one may choose for it. Yet had it 
been played as pure melodrama, had, in popular 
phrase, the colour been laid on with a trowel, the pomp 
made pompous, the villainy villainous, and the 
love-scenes of full voice, the result might not have 
seemed so disastrous. But with a commendable 
earnestness it was played as high drama; and as act 
succeeded to act, and the stream of interest became 
thinner, one began to wonder if there would be enough 
water to carry the ship to sea. The play was only kept 
alive by Mr. Frank Cochrane’s fine rendering of the part 
of Louis XI. In the last two acts it was he who 
bore the burden of the play, and he bore it admirably. 


It was an exceedingly clever piece of work. Similarly, 
too, Miss Ethel Macdowall, as Huguette du Hamel, 


played well and with great earnestness. For the rest, 
Mr. Benson, as Francois Villon, and Miss Dorothy 
Green, as Katherine de Vaucelles, scarcely seemed to 
know whether to take themselves seriously or not. 

Sometimes it is wise to overlook an error of judg- 
ment; but, believing as we do in the possibility of 
Stratford being made the centre for a new movement 
in drama, it seems to us a singularly unfortunate thing 
that, when a decision is taken to introduce other plays 
than those of Shakespeare, the choice should be just 
the very kind of play from which we are attempting to 
get away, and for which there is an ample opening in the 
ordinary commercial theatre. There is an audience 
that visits Stratford regularly for these festivals—and 
an audience that increases in size steadily, one is glad 
to find—and, by the very fact of its presence, denotes 
a serious attention in poetic drama; and it would be a 
pity if its presence were not turned to advantage. In- 
deed, on a well-known and inviolable law, it will be 
dissipated if it is not turned to advantage. 

However, such a development is slowly taking place. 
For example, plays of Shakespeare are being revived 
that it has not been possible to see for some time at 
Stratford. One such play, this summer, was “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor”; and that fine, thoughtful 
actor Mr. Henry Herbert as Falstaff filled the play with 
an artistic skill that was a joy, while subtracting in no 
degree from all its abandon and revelry. It is possibly 
no part of a critic’s business to make suggestions to a 





management; but one would surely like to see the 
two parts of Henry the Fourth played as a continuous 
performance. To see Falstaff tricked and outwitted 
at every turn is one thing: but it far better accords 
with the real Falstaff to see him tricking and outwitting 
everybody else at every turn. One may not wish to 
believe every apocryphal story with regard to Shake- 
speare; but after seeing the Falstaff of Henry the 
Fourth one is certainly ready to believe that the Falstaff 
of “The Merry Wives” is a command performance, 
done to please a queen who seemed to have no dis- 
inclination for amorous exploits of the more doubtful 
order. And it would be a considerable extra whet to 
the appetite, if one could hope for it, to see Mrs. Benson 
in her old part as Doll Tearsheet. 

Moreover, we are glad to note that on the afternoon 
of the 27th the Pilgrim Players, under Mr. John Drink- 
water, are to give “The League of Youth.” Unfor- 
tunately the performance is too late for us to notice: 
but the Pilgrim Players, under Mr. Drinkwater’s wise 
organisation and direction, have won a name for drama- 
tic enterprise that makes their appearance at Stratford 
particularly gratifying. Especially is this the case when 
one remembers that they hold considerable ideals with 
regard to the renewal of poetic drama. 

In the more regular programme Sheridan’s “The 
Rivals” was also given. There was, wisely in our judg- 
ment, a relaxation from the attempt to reproduce the 
strict eighteenth-century atmosphere, technically known 
as “powder,” usually associated with such perform- 
ances. To us it has always seemed that such “ powder,” 
too faithfully adhered to, unnecessarily harasses the 
perpetual spirit of comedy—even as we are vandal 
enough to think that the Comédie Frangaise tradition 
has bound and swathed the humanity of Moliére out 
of all recognition. There was an elaboration between 
Sir Luciss O’Trigger—the ordinary stage fire-eating 
Irishman of the eighteenth century—and Bob Acres, by 
Mr. Wilfrid Caithness and Mr. Harry Caine, for ex- 
ample, that seemed to us to carry the spirit of the 
dialogue beyond the strict tradition of the eighteenth 
century, so far as we know it, but not beyond its own 
just limits. In such matters the text is before us: and 
so long as we are faithful to it, and the spirit it conveys, 
it is wise to neglect the gloss that tradition has placed 
upon it. Otherwise, we fall back again on revivals, 
which are opposed to the spirit of life, that constantly 
and for ever perpetuates itself in fresh outlines. 

At any rate, it was so acted in the main at Stratford, 
and the result was that it was never remote at any 
moment from the audience. In other words, it was 
always drama, and never an ordered pageant. And 
that is the main thing that one is concerned with in @ 
theatre. It was evident that each actor enjoyed 
playing his part intensely. Mr. Henry Herbert was 
always on the verge of a “frenzy,” and when he actually 
slipped over the margin, in the momentous interview 
with his son, his anger towered up and filled the whole 
theatre. Mr. Benson was the essence of expostulating 
reserve and perplexity; and the scene swept the play 
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into strong drama, always alive with the comic spirit. 
Apart from these, Mr. Hannam-Clark as David and Mr. 
Frank Cochrane as Fag were two outstanding per- 
formances. David has not much part to play, but Mr. 
Hannam-Clark filled it with humour ; whereas, especially 
in his scenes with Captain Absolute, Fag was a joy 
to watch. Mr. Murray Carrington as the dandiacal 
Falkland was not less good. Falkland is chiefly a 
decoration; and Mr. Carrington showed a fine artistic 
restraint in making him no more. It is when one comes 
to eighteenth-century maidens and dowagers that it is 
a little difficult to maintain the humanity of comedy. 
But Miss Green and Miss McDowall, as Lydia and Julia, 
solved the difficulty by filling their parts with merri- 
ment. We had not previously seen Miss Rosa Burgess 
in Mr. Benson’s company, but as Mrs. Malaprop, with 
her “select words so ingeniously misapplied, without 
being mispronounced,” carried in herself the spirit of the 
play time and time again. Indeed, she was excellently 
mal & propos. DARRELL FIGGISs. 








Animals at Fault 


a Dumby says that life would be very dull 

without mistakes, he points a moral not at first 
sight obvious from his words. It is from failure that we 
learn, and, as Phelps remarked on one occasion, the 
man who makes no mistakes makes nothing at all. This 
evolutionary value of error is the text of a popular 
writer on natural history who has just, in the columns 
of an evening paper, adventured the popular, but quite 
erroneous, thesis that man is the only animal that makes 
mistakes, owing his victory in life’s race to his im- 
munity from the mechanical precision of instinct-guided 
beasts, birds, and fishes. It is an attractive view of the 
case, a perversion of the universal adage that to err is 
human, but it is unfortunately not borne out by the 
facts, and the fallacy of arguing a human monopoly of 
error may easily be demonstrated in the course of ten 
minutes’ conversation with any gamekeeper of average 
intelligence and ordinary opportunities of observation 
or by half an hour spent in the company of the back files 
of the Field. 


It is, indeed, this occasional proneness on the part 
of animals, both wild and tame, to make foolish mis- 
takes which so hopelessly complicates the study of that 
imaginary frontier between the domain of reason and 
that of instinct. If, as the writer above referred to 
insists, the “lower” animals never made a mistake, but 
always acted with foregone correctness in every emer- 
gency, the dividing line between them and ourselves 
would be as Clearly traced as it was by the Early 
Fathers. But the very fact of these creatures being 
at fault, less often perhaps than ourselves, yet often 
enough to exercise the student of animal psychology, 
brings them immeasurably nearer to ourselves. Further 
than this we cannot at present pursue the analogy, else 
we might be tempted to bring their mentality within the 





region in which Kant distinguishes between Vernunfi 
and Verstand, or reason and understanding. 

In estimating, however, not only the degree of error 
in four-footed or feathered animals, but also its causes 
and results, we must guard against imputing it on in- 
sufficient evidence. As a case in point, Professor Lloyd 
Morgan, one of the most eminent of living authorities 
on the mind of animals, recently cautioned the present 
writer against condemning the tactics of young 
pheasants crouching on a dusty road in full view of a 
sparrowhawk, which promptly pounced on one of the 
brood. This, he insists, was not really a mistake, ac- 
cording to their lights, since the little birds had been 
taught—whether by their mother or by instinct is im- 
material—to crouch motionless at a danger signal. In 
the grass, their normal environment, such behaviour 
would protect them. No doubt, they could have saved 
themselves by at once running for shelter into long grass, 
but their instinct, or education, took no account of open 
roads, and their failure to adopt that plan was absence 
of reasoning such as might be looked for in the young 
of any animal, human or otherwise. 


It is also undeniable that the majority of actual mis- 
takes which animals from time to time make to their 
own undoing are associated with conditions, more or less: 
artificial, introduced by man, though this is not always 
the case. The fact of elephants falling into pits dug to. 
trap them, or of fishes in rivers far from civilisation 
being taken in by the coarsest tackle and crudest imita- 
tions, might be discounted on the plea that such snares. 
were no part of the natural scheme of existence. Yet,. 
in the first case at least, these pitfalls have been dug for 
so many centuries that an intelligent and long-lived 
creature like the Indian elephant might have been ex- 
pected to avoid them. What, too, can be said of a dog 
that, on hearing its master’s whistle, walked right out 
of a first-floor window in a house in which it had lived 
for years? Or of another dog that, having been badly 
bitten by a crocodile in a tank in Ceylon, rescued only 
by the skin of its teeth, made frantic efforts to swim 
in the same tank a few days later? Where is this in- 
fallible instinct of which we hear so much? Even a 
half-witted man would know encugh to give that dan- 
gerous water a wide berth, yet here is a dog, admittedly 
one of the most intelligent of all animals, forgetting the 
risks, with its wounds scarcely healed. The tiger is 
reputedly a wary and suspicious creature, and those, im 
particular, who endeavour to shoot it from the machan, 
a platform erected for the purpose in a tree, are con- 
stantly baulked of their prey by the cunning of the big 
cat, which contrives to keep in the shadow—such shoot- 
ing being possible at night only—and never to show 
itself in the light of the moon. Yet on one occasion, at 
any rate, a tiger that had been patiently stalking a feed- 
ing sambur stag, in full view of the man in the machan, 
suddenly, and for no apparent reason, bounded into the 
moonlight. Even had there been no danger overhead, 
this would have been a stupid mistake to make, for the 
deer instantly sped to safety. As it was, the tiger, arr 
easy target in such illumination, was shot through the 
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heart. Still more foolish is the mistake which leads 
monkeys to sleep in isolated trees, where they fall an 
easy prey to prowling leopards that would have no 
chance of catching them if they could escape from one 
tree to another. 

The fury with which rival stags and bucks fight for 
the does is so absorbing that they allow themselves to 
be stalked and shot at close quarters. The marvellous 
judgment with which swifts and swallows dash through 
gateways and under bridges, without once coming in 
contact with the sides or roof, is a constant object of 
admiration to anyone with an eye for such miracle of 
flight and eyesight. On one occasion, however, the 
instinct of these birds failed to take artificial conditions 
into account. For many years they had dashed each 
summer through an open doorway in an old Sussex 
garden. One winter, while they were drinking sunshine 
in Spain or Africa, the owner of the garden replaced the 
door and, as ill-luck would have it, painted it sky-blue. 
No sooner had the first of the swallows returned to their 
old haunts than one of them, doubtless mistaking the 
blue wood for a background of blue sky, dashed head- 
long at the door, thinking to pass between the posts as 
of old, and was killed on the spot. 

There is, perhaps, no direction in which instinct is 
normally a surer guide than in discrimination in food, 
yet dogs have been known to seize toads when they 
should have known better, and both lions and tigers 
prey on porcupines, though the quills cruelly lacerate 
their vitals. 

It would be easy, but unprofitable, to extend this list 
of animal errors, but a few examples go as far as many. 
The whole point of recognising them is that they bring 
the “lower” animals so much nearer to the Lord of 
Creation that the relations between the two, mental 
and moral as well as merely morphological, can be 
worked out only on the basis of evolutionary doctrine. 
Any attempt to separate the one animal that makes mis- 
takes from the many that make none is doomed to fail. 

F. G. AFLALO. 








Foreign Reviews 


Diz DeutscHE RUNDSCHAU. 

HE August number contains an appreciation, by 
Herr Ernst Meumann, of Professor Wilhelm 
Wundt, to celebrate the philosopher’s eightieth birth- 
day. Herr K. A. von Miiller sketches the political de- 
velopment of Friedrich Theodor Vischer, a develop- 
ment which has found parallels in the case of many 
patriotic Germans of the nineteenth century: demo- 
cracy, Austria, Bismarck were the stages of the process. 
The letters of Metternich and Gentz before 1813 are 
very interesting; the latter’s protest against the recog- 
nition of Napoleon as Emperor, and his judgment that 
the death of Pitt was a good thing for England, are 
notable features of the correspondence. Charlotte, 
Lady Blennerhassett, expounds Mr. Darrell Figgis’s 








Study of Shakespeare. She concludes with a rather un- 
expected attack on Mr. Bernard Shaw: “ Verfasser von 
adusserst schwach dramatisierten, nicht immer geistrei- 
chen und zum Teil recht zynischen Dialogen.” Herr 
M. G. Zimmermann gives the first instalment of an ad- 
mirable account of the journey to Rome and the so- 
journ of painters there during the Middle Ages. At 
first they came to teach, but by the end of the 15th 
century they came chiefly to learn. The Dutch “Bent,” 
or painter’s club, supplies some interesting pages. 


REPERTORIUM FUR KUNSTWISSENSCHAFT. 
XXXV Banp. 2. HEFT. 

Herr K. Escher treats the subject of angels in French 
monumental sculpture of the Middle Ages. Numerous 
examples illustrate the various beneficent functions of 
the heavenly host, and the part played by St. Michael 
is specially considered. Herr K. Simon studies in detail 
several pictures, from various galleries, belonging to the 
old Frankfort school. Herr Otto develops his theory 
about Chinese art, and various books are reviewed, in- 
cluding M. Marius Vachon’s work on French Renascence 
architecture. 


Le MERCURE DE FRANCE. 

In the first August number M. Robert Launay has a 
long and extremely interesting article on Heine's 
“Nationalism.” The conclusion is that if Heine had a 
Nationalism at all, it was the Jewish Nationalism; all 
other manifestations of the principle he despised or 
dreaded, and “ il est depaysé dans notre civilisation.” Mr. 
Havelock Ellis deals with Rousseau as an abiding in- 
fluence ; he shows that he recreated several sentiments 
for us—love, religion and the love of nature. M. A. 
Labitte begins a series of articles on “1’Intelligence chez 
les Insectes,” and deals particularly with their capacity 
for deliberate murder. “Bottom” gives the amusing 
aphorisms of “ Jéroboam "—an imaginary Jewish finan- 
cier who has missed success. 


La REVUE. 

In the first August number M. Louis or M. Emile 
Hinzelin—not to decide between two conflicting texts— 
draws a gloomy picture of juvenile illiteracy and pre- 
disposition for crime in modern France. The Baron de 
Méneval contributes an interesting manuscript of his 
grandfather, secretary of Napoleon, on the de la Va- 
lettes, husband and wife, narrating the condemnation of 
the former for treason under the Restoration and his 
escape from prison, and the subsequent troubles of 
the latter. M. Albert Cim concludes his list of literary 
mistakes and solecisms. M. Faguet castigates “Les 
Géorgiques Chrétiennes” ; he considers that M. Francis 
Jammes has played too long and too carelessly with the 
fire of simplicity, and certainly such lines as the follow- 
ing seem to justify the critic’s severity— 


Le bois du chataignier n’est point propre au chauffage, 
Mais son charbon sera d’un excellent usage. 
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We find ourselves thinking of Coppée, another Francis, 
who wrote— 


Elle avait une robe blanche, 
Et la permission de sortir le dimanche. 


The Comte de Pouvourville is excellent on the 
Chinese Revolution. It is perhaps a little difficult to 
see how the Chinese managed to go on considering the 
Mandchous a foreign dynasty through three centuries, 
but they achieved this feat of imagination, and they are 
evidently loth to reinstal the “foreign devil” in the 
shape of a European loan. We can understand the 
growing discredit of Sun Yat-sen as a mere intellectual, 
and the strong position of Yuan Shih-kai. The distinc- 
tion between North and South is a valuable and impor- 
tant one. 


La REvuE BLEUE. 


July 20—M. Théodore Reinach republishes an ad- 
dress delivered to the “ Académie des Inscriptions” on 
the ‘Iyvevrai, the satiric drama of Sophocles, dis- 
covered in Egypt by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt. He 
gives, among other things, a short analysis of the plot. 
M. Paul Louis discusses “le Parti ouvrier belge.” M. 
Jules de Glouvet completes his amusing account of the 
polygamous Duc de Guise under Louis XIV. M. Paul 
Maistre recapitulates recent Cuban history, and in a sub- 
sequent number discusses the national and colour pro- 
blems of the island. 


July 27—The first instalment is given of the Souvenirs 
of Amédée de Pastoret, intendant of Witebsk under 
Napoleon in 1812. He saw much of the fighting, and 
was an unsympathetic critic of the Poles. M. Esch 
mourns the fate of Luxemburg under Germanising in- 
fluences ; his second article in the next number contains 
some sound reflections on bi-lingual civilisations. M. 
Chaigne writes clearly on the working of the suffrage in 
ancient Rome. M. Paul Gaultier discusses the drink 
problem. 


August 3.—M. M. Wolff gives the first of two articles 
on “Les Romans de |’Aviation,” and M. P. Bassac the 
first of two on Paul Aréne. M. André Duboscq analyses 
severely the political mentality of the Young Turks. M. 
L. Maury discusses a novel of Mrs. Wharton, and M. 
Jacques Lux contributes a very full paraphrase of a 
recent article of THE ACADEMY, @ propos of Miss Har- 
grave’s book, on German salons. 


August 10—The Pastoret Souvenirs throw some 
curious lights on the demoralisation of certain contin- 
gents of the Grande Armée. Bavarian soldiers are heard 
asking, in rather unusual German, “Wo ist die Hause 
wo sterbt man.” M. Etienne Fournol discusses with con- 
siderable humour the projected transfer of the Luxem- 
bourg collections to the seminary of Saint-Sulpice. M. 
Léopold de Schlézer deals with the problem of the 
“Nuraghi ”—the “round towers” of Sardinia. The mis- 
print season supplies us with a gem, of the disconcert- 
ing kind, by citing the “trilithes de Skoneheuge.” 





La Revue CritiguE D'HISTOIRE ET DE LITTERATURE. 


July 20—Two books recently reviewed in THE 
ACADEMY are noticed—M. Bastide’s “Anglais et 
Frangais du XVIIe Siécle"—very favourably—and M. 
de Lécussan’s “ Notre Droit historique au Maroc ”—this 
latter with the conclusion that the author “au fond n’a 
pas si grand tort. M. Chuquet reviews Herr Holz- 
hausen’s book on the share of the German contingents 
in 1812; and M. Labaude criticises Abbé Mollat’s work 
on the Popes at Avignon and Abbé Sanson’s col- 


lection of documents (Vols. I-III) on the Revolution in 
the Seine-Inférieure. 


July 27.—M. Bastide reproaches the eighth volume of 
the “ Cambridge History of English Literature” for the 
lack of “la moindre tentative de synthése.” The lec- 
tures, by Mr. Rose and others, comprised under the 
title “ Germany in the Nineteenth Century ” are noticed. 
M. Chuquet deals with a translation of Col. Basil Jack- 
son’s “ Waterloo and St. Helena.” M. Biovés criticises 
Houssaye’s “ Jéna,” and M. Madelin’s continuation. M. 
Labaude gives an appreciation of M. Funck-Brentano’s 
great work on the ancient monarchy. 


August 3.—M. de Souza’s brochure on French rhythm, 
lately noticed in THE ACADEMY, is treated with unex- 
pected sympathy. M. Loisy criticises at length Herr 
Deissman’s “ Paulus,” and finds that the author has 
failed to explain St. Paul’s faith and influence. M. 
Loisy also discusses Herr Wendland’s “ Urchristlichen 
Literaturformen,” where St. Paul’s psychology is again 
much in question. Several American studies in English 
literature are noticed by M. Biovés, as also is M. Vig- 
naud’s great work on Columbus, reviewed last year in 
THE ACADEMY. 


August 10.—M. Croiset’s brochure on the legend of 
Ulysses, and German editions of Cicero’s Philippics, 
the A£neid and Quintilian are reviewed. Two reprints 
of works by Emile Gebhart are noticed. High praise is 
bestowed on M. Diehl’s “ Manuel d’Art byzantin,” which 
covers a neglected field in the history of art. Another 
important work reviewed is M. Rochette’s minute 
investigation of Victor Hugo’s Alexandrines. 





Notes and News 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. announce that Lord Cran- 
worth’s new work on East Africa, entitled “ A Colony in 
the Making,” is published this week. The author is well 
acquainted with the country, and he has endeavoured 
to provide information that will be especially serviceable 
to intending settlers. 


Lieut.-Col. Andrew C. P. Haggard, D.S.O., has en- 
titled his new story “ The Romance of Bayard.” The 
story opens on the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold,” and 
ends with Bayard’s death during the fatal expedition 
into Italy in 1524. Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co. are 
the publishers. 
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In addition to the twenty-four volumes of “The 
People’s Books” already issued, Messrs. Jack announce 
no fewer than sixty-seven additional volumes. The next 
dozen of the series will appear on September 4, and 
will include “ Aristotle,” by Prof. A. E. Taylor ; “ Evolu- 
tion,” by E. S. Goodrich, F.R.S.; “ Theosophy,” by Mrs. 
Annie Besant; “Syndicalism,” by J. H. Harley, M.A.; 
“ Dietetics,” by Alex. Bryce, M.D.; “Eucken,” by A. J. 
Jones, Ph.D., and others. A further dozen will follow in 
November. 


The September number of the Round Table is 
published this week by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. The 
three main articles are devoted to “India and the Em- 
pire,” “ Canada and the Navy,” and “ The Labour Move- 
ment in Australia.” In connection with- the United 
Kingdom “The Difficulties of the Coalition” and “ An 
Alternative Government” are discussed; the Canadian 
articles deal with “ The Naval Conference,” “ The Royal 
Governor,” and “ Provincial General Elections”; and 
those on Australian affairs include “A Plea for a 
National Policy” and “An Australian Note on Anglo- 
German Relations.” South Africa, also, is not forgotten. 


“The History of Gravesend,” by Alex. J. Philip, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co., will be issued 
only to subscribers. The number of copies will be 
limited to 365 of each volume. Each will be numbered 
and signed, and no other édition de luxe will be pub- 
lished ; nor will any other edition be published within 
four years of the date of issue of the first volume. 





The first volume will appear about November next, 
and will cover Prehistoric Times, The Roman Period, 
and The Anglo-Saxons in Gravesend. It is anticipated 
that there will be three other volumes published at in- 
tervals of about a year. The book will be printed on 
rag-wove paper with new type, with full page illustra- 
tions (about 32 in each volume) in line and fine half- 
tone work on art paper. The price of each volume will 
be 12s. 6d. net., and a remittance for the first volume 
must accompany the order. Payment for future volumes 
will become due on delivery. Orders should be sent 
at once, as under no circumstances will the number of 
copies be exceeded. 


Mr. Murray will publish early in September a new 
novel by Mr. Paul Neuman, whose “ Roddles” was one 
of the most successful books of the spring season ; also, 
early in the autumn, a work entitled “The White 
Knights,” by Dr. T. G. Wakeling. Although a novel, 
this book gives first-hand information as to a military 
order of young men belonging to the Bedouins of the 
Libyan desert between Egypt and Tripoli, who en- 
rolled themselves as White Knights—in order to protect 
their tribe from the vengeance of the Senussi. Dr. 
Wakeling spent a considerable time wandering with the 
Senussi, so that he is able to blend with his romance a 
measure of fact of exceptional interest. 


Mr. Murray will also publish shortly a translation of 
M. Achille Luchaire’s work, “ Social France in the time 
of Philip Agustus.” M. Luchaire makes a close study 
of the material and spiritual condition of the people 
in the 12th century, and his work is likely to prove 
attractive to the general reader as well as to scholars 
and students. 





Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


GREAT BRITAIN AND CHINA. 


N any consideration of British policy in China it 
I cannot be too clearly emphasised that the gravity 
of the European situation which compelled the with- 
drawal of our battleship squadron from the waters of 
Eastern Asia has had the effect of materially weaken- 
ing our position in that country. Thus, when the doc- 
trine of the Open Door was flagrantly violated by our 
ally, Japan, and to a lesser extent by Russia, we were 
unable to make effective protest for the simple reason 
that, in face of developments nearer home, the friend- 
ships of these Powers had become necessary to us. 
When the time arrives, as soon it must, for the per- 
manent settlement of the Manchurian and Mongolian 
questions, it is to be feared that we shall find no other 
course open to us save that of acquiescence in their re- 
quirements. But although with us to-day the Euro- 
pean situation is of vital importance, we should not 
allow it to absorb our attention to the exclusion of the 
stupendous developments now taking place in China. 

What the West is to-day, with all its culture and in- 
dustry, the East is destined to be to-morrow. Until 
recently, among Oriental races, the Japanese were be- 
lieved to be exceptional. Few western observers sus- 
pected that the Chinese could so quickly abandon the 
traditions and customs of ages and pull down, as it 
were in a single night, ancient institutions dating back 
to periods long before the dawn of Christendom. And 
none imagined that, in place of these institutions, they 
would set up the most democratic form of government 
known to modern times. The Chinese have already 
surprised the world by their achievements during the 
revolution ; but it will yet be found that these achieve- 
ments, amazing though they were, represented only 
the beginning of a tremendous transition which will 
ultimately make itself felt in the four quarters of the 
globe. 

At the present moment China is fully occupied in en- 
deavouring to establish a government worthy of recog- 
nition by the Powers. The principal difficulty that 
besets her path is the impoverished state of her treasury. 
It is not denied that the undeveloped wealth in the 
country is enormous, or that, were the financial system 
to be reformed, more than sufficient revenue would be 
forthcoming to meet the maximum expenditure. Sir 
Robert Hart estimated that, on a scale of equitable 
taxation, the land alone is capable of supplying the 
utmost needs of the State. At present, however, funds 
are urgently required to carry on the administration and 
institute the necessary reforms. The deadlock which 
has been reached in the loan negotiations with the re- 
presentatives of the six Powers has not been without 
its significance, for it has given us proof of the 
patriotism that is to be found to-day throughout the 

Chinese Republic. At a moment when the Central 
Government was sorely embarrassed for want of funds, 
and when no satisfactory agreement was possible with 
the foreign bankers, the provinces generously rallied to 
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the aid of the Administration and remitted large sums 
of money to replenish the treasury. 


Relief afforded by the means of provincial remit- 
tances, however, cannot be regarded as otherwise than 
a temporary expedient, and the time must surely come 
when China will either seek for loans in the open 
market, or, being baulked in this direction, be forced 
to come to terms with the six-Power group. In the 
latter event it is unlikely that the stipulation regarding 
the question of supervision would be entirely waived. 
The group is in a strong position in that it enjoys the 
diplomatic support of the various Powers concerned. 
Only recently Sir Edward Grey declared that, unless an 
international loan were adequately secured, Chinese 
credit would be impaired, and consequently British in- 
terests, which are largely dependent upon the continued 
welfare of the country, would suffer. Obviously, such 
a view is sensible; but it should be the duty of British 
diplomacy to see that whatever terms may be demanded 
they shall not be of a nature calculated to offend the 
amour propre of China. 

For many decades to come China will be fully occu- 
pied in developing her own great territories, and her 
policy must long remain influenced by the peace-loving 
character of her people. If we are to believe the 
utterances of her greatest men, the mission of China 
is to be a mission of peace and progress. In other 
words, the nation that until yesterday had perpetuated 
the barbarism of the dark ages is now earnestly striv- 
ing to take a place of honour in the van of civilisation. 
But before she can attain her ideal she must set herself 
the task of establishing the forces of law and order 
within her borders, and to that end her statesmen are 
at present devoting their efforts. In the accomplish- 
ment of their purpose they require the assistance, not 
the interference, of the stronger nations, who, each and 
all, let it be said, are never weary of proclaiming them- 
selves the pioneers of civilisation. 

“China does not ask Europe for mercy,” stated a high 
official to the representative of a London journal recently, 
“she asks for justice and a little patience. We are not 
African savages crouching in gloomy forests, dreaming 
of murder, hating the whole ‘orld, and awaiting some 
fearful retribution; we are an ancient nation of culti- 
vators, traders, philosophers. We are in some disarray, 
it is true, because the principle of authority, which we 
love as dearly as the Anglo-Saxons, is being restated in 
a new and strange language. We only ask what 
Europe cannot gainsay, namely, time to set our house 
in order. Remember, we have many mansions, and 
there is much to do. If we fail to erect a stable 
Government within a reasonable period, come and par- 
tition us, but until then leave us in peace.” 

It is to be feared that the ambitious designs of cer- 
tain Powers will not allow of China being left altogether 
in peace. But, as far as Great Britain is concerned, the 
path of duty is clearly defined. During that period, 
inevitable in the very nature of things, when “the prin- 
ciple of authority is being restated in a new and strange 
language,” we must throw the whole weight of our 





authority on the side of justice and benevolence. Our 
diplomacy must be so directed as to ensure that in the 
days of trial that lie before her China shall be accorded 


the sympathy and support of the British Government 
and the British people. 











MOTORING 


gq OST motorists must at times have experienced 
M difficulty in finding their way through towns and 
cities they have visited, the main roads to different 
destinations being often’ imperfectly indicated. To 
remedy this, the Automobile Association and Motor 
Union has begun the preparation of a complete 
series of “guide cards,” which, judging from specimens 
before us, seem admirably adapted to fulfil their pur- 
pose. Each card consists of a map or plan, based upon 
the Ordnance Survey, of a town or centre, and shows 
clearly the best routes through it to various places, and 
the position of officially-appointed hotels and repairers. 
The towns in respect of which the guide cards have 
already been prepared are:—Brighton, Burton-on- 
Trent, Canterbury, Carlisle, Chelmsford, Chester, Col- 
chester, Coventry, Doncaster, Harrogate, Lancaster, 
Leamington, Newcastle, Preston, Reading, Stamford, 
Warwick, and York. The remaining towns and centres 
of importance are being dealt with by a special derart- 
ment of the Association as rapidly as possible, and it 
is hoped that at an early date these useful little guide 
cards will practically cover the whole of Great Britain. 
Members may obtain them free on request, either from 
the head and branch offices of the Association, or from 
the patrols on duty outside the respective towns. 

It is curious that those immediately interested in the 
petrol question should have been so slow in appreciat- 
ing the real facts of the position—facts which are simple 
and obvious to any intelligent outsider. The first in- 
disputable point is that the supply of the spirit is 
entirely in the hands of a few monopolist companies or 
trusts ; the second is that these companies or trusts are 
bent upon making as much money as they can from 
their monopoly, and are not at all likely to be in the 
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least degree influenced by any sentimental consideration 
for the motorist; and the third is that attempts to ob- 
tain petrol at a reduced price by any form of co-opera- 
tion among motorists would be altogether futile. This 
last point was made quite clear at one of the sittings 
of the Petrol Committee of the R.A.C., when a represen- 
tative of the British Petroleum Company frankly stated 
that even an order for five million gallons of the spirit 
from any associated body of consumers would not be 
executed at a farthing under the ordinary retail price. 
The position, therefore, is simply this: the motorist 
must continue to pay any price the petrol monopolists 
may think fit to demand, until such time as the satisfac- 
tory alternative fuel be found, or go without it and leave 
his motor in the garage. The only hope of obtaining 
motor fuel at a reasonable price seems to lie in the 
substitution of a fuel such as alcohol, which, if its manu- 
facture were unrestricted, could easily be produced in 
unlimited quantities in this country, and could never be 
trust-controlled. 

Mr. Edge’s expression of opinion with regard to self- 
starting devices has already, as was to be expected, 
evoked numerous protests. Mr. Adams, of the Adams 
Manufacturing Company, points out that the Adams car 
has for over two years been fitted with the compressed- 
air type of self-starter as a standard equipment, and 
asserts that it has given such satisfaction that there is 
not the slightest intention of abandoning it. Mr. Colin 
Defries writes in praise of the Chalmer self-starter, 
which is also of the compressed-air type ; and the Acety- 
lene Illuminating Co., while refraining from any expres- 
sion of opinion as to the merits or demerits of acetylene 
self-starters, points out that the Home Office officials 
recognise “dissolved” acetylene as absolutely safe. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Edge’s letter has initiated 
a long and heated discussion on a very interesting and 
important question. 

The Belsize people seem to have a very happy knack 
of anticipating a popular demand and successfully “ fill- 
ing the bill” well in advance of most of their competi- 
tors. First there was the “14-16,” the car of moderate 
power for the man of moderate means, which was the 
pioneer of its type and still retains its popularity; then 
came the 18-22 six-cylinder, designed for the motorist 
who appreciates the luxury of the multi-cylindered car, 
but is unwilling or unable to pay the high price usually 
demanded for it; while about a year ago the north- 
country firm caused another sensation with their now 
well-known “ 10-12,” the four-cylindered 200-guinea car, 
which has admittedly been one of the greatest successes 
of 1912. The latest Belsize production is the 5-cwt. 
delivery van, designed expressly for the rapid and 
economical transport of light loads. This is really the 

10-12 chassis fitted with a light van body, and we hear 
that it is being ordered extensively by newspaper firms 
for delivery purposes, both in London and the provinces. 

Thanks to the gradual disappearance of the prejudice 
against motor cars, the practice, once so common in 
rural districts, of strewing the road with nails, broken 
glass, etc., for tyre-puncturing purposes has become 





practically obsolete. But that it is not quite extinct was 
shown by a recent case at Guildford, where two youths 
were charged with placing sharp substances on the high- 
way at Chiddingfold, Surrey. The case was proved by 
one of the A.A. and M.U. patrols, the offenders being 
bound over in the sum of five pounds each and ordered 
to report themselves monthly for two years to the pro- 
bation officer. Several complaints of a similar character 
have been received recently by the Association, and in 
view of the difficulty ordinarily experienced in tracing 
the offenders it is hoped that the action taken in this 
instance will have a good effect in suppressing the 
nuisance. R. B. H. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


USINESS is growing every week. The public has 
B now made up its mind that everything looks like 
going up, and as a result, stockbrokers are busy. 
There is no sign of any mad boom, and no one seems to 
know from which direction the boom will come. But past 
experience shows that the public always takes one par- 
ticular market, and rushes prices up wildly. The Kathir 
magnates hope that the fashion will turn their way. 
Rubber people are confident that the statistical position 
of rubber is so strong that buyers will come in. Egypt 
is now prosperous, and the dealers who handle Egyptian 
shares are very busy. Iron and steel things are good, 
and shipping shares are bought by those who understand 
them. Therefore, we may expect a busy autumn. 

I am assured that I take a too pessimistic view of 
China. Those who know the most declare that a revolu- 
tion is impossible. At the present time we get all our 
information from one source, and it is therefore difficult 
to form an accurate opinion on Chinese matters. Russia 
and Japan both hope for trouble, and talk peace. France 
and Great Britain are determined not to allow the other 
Powers to make trouble. 

The Canadian Middle West Trust ask the public to sup- 
ply £200,000 in order that the Trust may plunge into 
real estate at the top of the boom. The public will be 
very foolish if it supplies a single halfpenny. Canadian 
land is very good, but the prices are simply foolish. The 
Vacuum Electric and Gas Heating Appliances has also 
asked us for money, for the purpose of working a patent 
heater. Such things are best left alone. Not one patent 
in a thousand is any good. 

Money will certainly become dearer, and a higher Bank 
Rate may be expected. Egypt will want her usual autumn 
supplies at least six weeks earlier. It is said that Canada 
has arranged all her crop finance. But the United States 
is still sending bills for discount. 

FOREIGNERS are in an uninteresting position. The 
Japanese are keeping their market steady, probably be- 
cause they wish to make another loan. They are hard up. 
Perus have been bought on the tale that the Corporation 
is to be included in the big Farquhar South American 
schemes. I think this a pure canard. Nevertheless, if 
someone big would take the Peruvian Corporation and 
run it upon sound lines, it would be a godsend for the 
shareholders. There are few companies worse managed 
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than this. Tintos have been good, and will go to 8s. 
Anacondas are also much better. They are now quoted 
gf, aS against 63 a year ago. All copper things will go 
up. Why some of the copper shares should be dealt in in 
the Foreign market, I cannot understand. 

Home Ralts have been a little dull. The wet weather 
has had something to do with the fall, and the fear of 
dear money has also frightened the speculator. The con- 
tangoes are so high in this market that speculation is 
almost out of the question. The rates of interest charged 
by the moneylenders are simply exorbitant. They com- 
pare very badly with the rates charged in the Yankee 
market, where every effort is made to encourage gambling. 
From the investor’s point of view the lower Home Rails 
fall the better, for they are magnificent investments. 


YANKEE Rai_s.—Everybody in the United States is 
“‘bullish.’? J. J. Hill, one of the shrewdest of the rail- 
way magnates, declares that the business outlook in the 
States is better than it has been for the past five years. 
He is a man to follow. I think it a very wise thing to buy 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas, Unions and Southerns. The 
cotton crop will be good, and the wheat crop excellent. 
These lines make their money out of the crops. Northern 
Pacific seem quite high enough, but they may rise a few 
dollars. This stock, like Pennsylvania 4nd New York 
Central, is an investment stock, and not a gambling 
counter. The public, of course, go for the cheap shares, 
such as Eries and Rocks. They will naturally rise with 
the rest of the market. 

CanapiaN Pacirics look high, but I am assured that the 
directors are still buyers of the stock, and that they 
laugh at the notion of any serious opposition to their pro- 
posal to increase the capital of the company. It must not 
be forgotten that Canadian Pacific run Canada. Neither 
the Canadian Northern, nor the Grand Trunk, is yet in a 
position to compete seriously. The Canadian Pacific Land 
Department is the most beautifully organised land selling 
agency in the world, and does a huge trade. In every 
town in Canada, the C.P.R. fosters progress, and does 
everything it can to help trade. It is most popular, and 
the agitation will die down. 

RuBBER.—There has been a little boom in Rubber. The 
dealers having purchased all their supplies of fine, hard, 
cured Para, are now anxious to put up the price. There- 
fore the market in raw rubber is hard. As a result, Minc- 
ing Lane began to buy Rubber shares, and the Stock 
Exchange was only too glad to follow suit. The public 
has come in, and prices have risen considerably. I think 
that even to-day some shares, such as Pataling, Cicely, 
Anglo-Malay, Consolidated Malay, Seremban, Batu 
Caves, and Bukit Rajah are undervalued. These are all 
first-class concerns, and well managed. Whatever hap- 
pens to the price of rubber, they will be dividend-payers. 
Linggi is also one of the best. But I am not keen on 
the cheap shares. There are some people who will not 
buy high-priced things ; therefore, such people should pur- 
chase Chersonese or Merlimau. I believe the boom will 
last for some weeks longer. In any case, there is aot 
likely to be any fall from present quotations for some time. 

O1.—Oil shares have been harder, but there is not 
much business. Chelekens continue firm. They are one 
of the features of the market. A well-known firm of 
stockbrokers sends out a circular telling us that the 
company should pay from 20 per cent. to 30 per cent. per 
annum. The production for the past three weeks has been 
over £9,000, which it is selling at 23 kopecks, and making 
about 30s. a ton. Last Sunday a gusher was struck. 

Karrirs.—Kaffirs have done well, and the dealers look 
for higher prices. But everything depends upon Faris, 
for London is full of shares waiting to be sold when the 
market moves up. If the shops have the courage to put 
down the money, and buy everything that is offered, they 
may bring on a boom. But it is doubtful whether they 
have either courage or money. They lack a leader. 





RHOpDESIANS.—The story that Giants have found their 
long-lost lode is hardly believed, although the shares are 
being purchased by somebody. The directors decline to 
open their mouths. Is this going to be another Rhode- 
sian scandal? Chartered seem quite unable to get beyond 
30s. 

Tin.—The Tin market is fairly good, and there has been 
some big buying of Rayfield (Cornwall). It is said that 
this company has some huge masses of tin-sand which it 
can treat at a very handsome profit, and make even more 
money than Cornwall Tailings. The Nigerian Tin Cor- 
poration report was liked. The company has made over 
§0 per cent. on its capital, and will pay 5s. a share divi- 


dend. It made this money by getting out of Anglos at the 
right moment. 


Copper.—Copper is hard, and all Copper shares have 
been purchased. I am afraid to recommend Mount Elliot, 
Hampden Cloncurry, and the rest of the Australian 
group. Our Australian cousins are too clever for me. But 
Amalgamated and all the American shares will see higher 
prices. 

MisceLLaneous.—The buying of P. and O. and Royal 
Mail still continues. The Egyptian market has been very 
busy, and Beheras, which I have again and again recom- 
mended, have risen to 154. This company is to be quoted 
officially on the London Stock Exchange. It is one of 
the best land companies in Egypt. National Banks have 
improved. I think Investment and Agency the cheapest 
gamble, for now that Lord St. Davids has taken an in- 
terest in the company the price must go to par. Brewery 
shares are now in fashion again, and the debentures and 
preference shares of the soundest issues can be bought 
with confidence. Liebig propose to offer their share- 
holders 100,000 5 per cent. Prefs. of £5 each. The offer 
is not likely to be declined, for this is one of the soundest 
industrial companies in the world. 


RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


NEED. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. - 


Sir,—I have often wondered why Mr. Moon, at the 
time, criticised Dean Alford, when the latter, speaking of 
a past time, said: ‘‘I need not have troubled myself to 
write about it.”’ 

The following is Mr. Moon’s criticism: ‘‘Now, ‘I need 
not’ is present, not past; and it is of the past you are 
speaking ; you should therefore have said: ‘I needed not’ 
or ‘I should not have needed.’ And the verb ‘troubled,’ 
which you have put in the past, should have been in the 
present, just as the verb ‘need,’ which you have put in 
the present, should have been in the past. For you were 
not speaking of what you would not have needed to have 
done, but of what you would not have needed to do. The 
sentence, then, should have been, ‘If I had believed so- 
and so, I should not have needed to trouble myself.’ ’’ 

My humble opinion is that Dean Alford was perfectly 
correct.* To my mind, in the expression ‘‘I need not have 





* Even the Perfect Infinitive, used by Dean Alford, in- 
stead of the Present Infinitive suggested by Mr. Moon, 
might be defensible here, on the following ground :— 
‘‘When the associated idea of the thing not having been 
done is not sufficiently conveyed by the antecedent, the use 
of the Perfect Infinitive is justified.—Dr. HALL. 

Example :—I wished to have observed a country, the 
monument of freedom and industry; but my days were 
numbered, and a longer stay would have been ungraceful. 
—Gipson, Autobiog., p. 50. 
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troubled myself, the verb need is incorrectly said by Mr. 
Moon to be in the present tense of the Indicative; it is 
in reality in the present Infinitive, in which mood all verbs 
which follow certain auxiliaries are put. Here, for in- 
stance, there is an ellipsis of the verb did (=I (did) not 
need (to) have troubled myself), which auxiliary is some- 
times used by good authors before the verb need. 
Example: ‘‘. . . and yet they will tell you and pro- 
claim to the four winds, for repetition hece, tha: they 
don’t need their ignorant and brutal papers, us if the 
papers could exist if they didn’t need them.’’—(Dickens’s 
letter written to Mr. Macready on January 3, 1844.) 
Now, let us parse the two most important words in 
question in a sentence quoted from Macaulay’s letter, 
P- 341 :— 
“I did not need your letter to satisfy me of your kind- 
ness.”’ 
did—auxiliary verb to do, did, done ; indicative mood, 
imperfect tense, 1st person singular, agreeing in 
n. and p. with its n. case J. 
need—regular-transitive verb to need, needed, needed ; 
put in the Infinitive mood by the auxiliary did, and 
having the preposition to understood before it. 
The foregoing has led me to the conclusion that the 
elliptical form need not, and the expressions needed not 
and did not need are three of the legitimate forms of the 
Imperfect tense of the Present Indicative of the verb need, 
used negatively.* 
One last example in point :— 


“‘By making such cordial amends to an author whom 
in old days he had unjustly disparaged, Professor Wilson 
did credit to his own sincerity; but the public 
approbation needed no prompter either then or thereafter.”’ 
—Macaulay’s letter, p. 426. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


ADOLPHE BERNON. 
61, Talbot Road, Bayswater, W. 


AN UNSATIATED PUBLIC. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMy. 


Sir,—No doubt there is a “Satiated Public” such as 
you portray, with “the figure of Irony, his lips a little 
awry,” in the background. But this pitiful sight should 
not hide from us the fact that there is also an unsatiated 
- public, not nearly as large as the other, but in substantial 
numbers, with unspoiled youthful appetite for “the things 
that matter.” It has not, Sir, your ripe and leisurely 
mind, or the habit of handling “tall folios ” in beautifully 
furnished libraries, because it has never had the opportu- 
nity of these things. It consists mostly of poor men, 
largely of poor young men and women of solitary and 
thoughtful character, labouring all day at horrible tasks, 
and having only a few hours in the evening and at the 
week-end to feed the soul that is hungry in them. I can 
see them quite plainly in kitchens and “second-floor 
backs,” gentle, but not very popular creatures, because 
they are not satisfied with the trivial, and are not “in- 
capable of concentration.” 

Do you doubt it? Let me cite only one of the “series ” 
to which you refer—the “Home University Library.” 
These shilling volumes evidently do not depend upon the 
decorative value of flashing bindings. Every one of them 
contains 256 pages of solid scholarship; many, such as 
Dr. Whitehead’s “Introduction to Mathematics,” Mr. 
Russell’s “Problems of Philosophy,” Mrs. Rhys Davids’ 





* The following is one of the numerous examples that 
I have borrowed from contemporary writers :—‘‘She was 
there to do her duty and she did it, and sometimes more 
than she need (=than she needed to, or than she did need 
to) have done.’’—NoveEL. 





“Buddhism,” Mr. McDougall’s “ Psychology,” Mr. Hob- 
son’s “Science of Wealth,” are really stiff reading. Any 
printer and binder will tell you that at such a price very 
large editions of such books must be sold if the publishers 
are not mere philanthropists. It is inconceivable that 
they should be bought by any but serious readers. How 
many such readers are there? It is impossible to say; 
but, knowing something of the matter, I will venture upon 
the guess that there are in the British Islands a hundred 
thousand. Now this is the question: In the fine old days 
when the public did not show a “bewildered passivity,” 
because it was not even bewildered, when it had not 
“lost the power of individual selection,” because it never 
had such a power to lose, was there ever a time when 
it could be plausibly held that there were a hundred 
thousand readers of serious books in the British Isles? 
Faithfully yours, 


GERMANS ABROAD. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 24th inst., C. V. contributes 
an interestingly shrewd article, entitled, “Germans 
Abroad.” There is more than a half-truth in the observa- 
tion that “France, indeed, is the place where all foreigners 
may most profitably be studied, for while the Frenchman 
keeps his own home closed to them he receives them in 
his public places with a good-humoured courtesy which 
puts them quickly at their ease, so that their several traits 
become soon apparent.” The article is admittedly a kind 
of vignetted snap-shot, and has not the comprehensive in- 
tention of a panorama; and one may so far agree that, 
seen, as it were, against the background of innate French 
courtesies, certain traits of Teutonic character may appear 
boorish and insolent. A kind of phlegmatic clumsiness 
and inability to accept the French point of view, however, 
do not necessarily imply want of sensibility, and it would 
be highly unfair, of course, to interpret a cultivated and 
deeply thoughtful people in such a way. Moreover, out 
of every nation one may meet les enfants terribles, the 
obnoxious parvenu, the incurable solecist: these preju- 
dices, rather than being representative of a nation, are 
self-constituted ambassadors of discord. 


However, I agree that there are to be found modern 
Germans who, fostered possibly by racial difference, dis- 
play contemptuous clumsiness and insensibility when 
abroad. They have, as C. V. remarks, the traditional 
Englishman’s contempt for the foreigner, but in its nega- 
tive form. The positive side, the active contempt, Is 
shown to-day, not, as a rule, by the Englishman, but by 
the American: or rather, by a certain type of American, 
who, I trust, does not wholly represent the Western Con- 
tinent. He is the traditional type, and a living fact : one 
meets him often enough in England, and at French towns 
and watering-places. He is cute, arrogant, and cock- 
sure. He arrives with the imperiousness of a king, and 
the breeding of a flunkey, and one is expected simply to 
“stand around ” while he corrects, subdues, and absorbs 
into his own magnificent mental cosmos the outworn 
curiosity called Europe. His is a strange form of imbe- 
cility; it pleases the American; it amuses the French 
hotel proprietor and enriches his purse; it bores the 
Englishman; and it deceives nobody. It has, however, an 
unpleasant side : it does not add to general enjoyment and 
social good sense. I saw, for instance, recently in Dieppe, 
a dining-room full of visitors, principally French, become 
quite ill-at-ease, solely through the bad manners of a 
party of Americans. 


The sans-géne German and the cock-sure American 
represent, I think, the negative and positive sides of social 
impudence. Seated unrestrained vis-a-vis in a French 
café, appropriately supported by politely-smiling gargons 
and a bland propriétaire, the worthy pair surely provide 
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an addition to the unconscious comedies of the world. I 
am, Sir, yours faithfully, FREDERICK CLAUSEN. 
44, Southfields Road, Wandsworth, S.W. 
August 26, 1912. 


A BEETHOVEN RELIC. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Sir,—I think it might be of considerable interest to 
some of your readers to know that Mr. Paul Hiller, ot 
Cologne, the well-known writer on music, and the only 
son of the famous composer, Ferdinand Hiller, is in 
possession of a very precious relic, namely, a lock of 
Beethoven’s hair. Mr. Hiller informs me that he became 
possessed of it in the following manner. His father, when 
a boy of sixteen, was staying in Vienna with his celebrated 
teacher, Johann Nepomuk Hummel, at the time of 
Beethoven’s fatal illness, and on the day following his 
death, March 27, 1827, young Ferdinand Hiller was per- 
mitted to cut off a lock of hair from the magnificent head 
of the immortal composer. Many years afterwards Ferdi- 
nand Hiller presented this relic to his son on the occasion 
of the latter’s thirtieth birthday, and although at the 
Beethoven Museum in Bonn two smaller locks of 
Beethoven’s hair may be seen, there are no others of their 
kind in the world, and the lock in question is the only one 
in private possession. Yours very obediently, 

ALGERNON ASHTON. 

10, Holmdale Road, W. Hampstead. 

August, 1912. 
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